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The Perfect Combination 


Rest 
BEE SUPPLIES 
and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 
Modern equipment for rendering 

your beeswax at reason- 
able prices. 

pay the highest market prices 

for rendered beeswax — cash or 

trade. We will send shipping tags 

— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


We 
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For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
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BEES AND 








QUEENS 
BD Everything 
2 for the 
( . Beekeeper. 
“ Telephone: 


Hartford 5-5546 
We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 


Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 


Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market 
for Your Beeswax 
MILLER’S HONEY CO 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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Z ‘‘PEACE, 
f HAPPINESS, 
iy PROSPERITY’ 


ne is Our sincere wish to thousands of customers and friends throughout the 
aa land. To those who have had dealings with us, we offer our humble 
“THANK YOU”. We have earnestly tried to please and we hope that we 
. can serve you even better in 1956. 
May we repeat — 
IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY TRADING WITH US, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN. 


} We have a complete line of beekeeping equipment, most of which we man- 





ufacture.e WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST PLANT. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


3 Packers of Honey 
% Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
J, 349 Third St., 1880 E. Buchanan St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 
Ogden, Utah Phoenix, Arizona Denver 16, Colorado 
P. O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


*10920 South Garfield Avenue 


D 
South Gate, California 























s P. O. Box 1007 
r. *This is our new Los Angeles area plant, recently built. 
546 “THE BEST IS ALWAYS SUPERIOR” 
- \ " 
_ Chrysler's Electric Welded | EXTRACT — JELLY 
| ¥ wi 
ney. | | All-Steel Queen Excluder | THE LITTLE QUEEN 
wo || = ROYAL JELLY 
s for | | EXTRACTOR* 
vax. | aa FAST EFFICIENT EASY TO CLEAN 


























on the market EXTRACT IN OUT-APIARIES 


Powered by your car-truck-pickup 


Co. | | 














e Accurate spacing 

e Allows maximum bee passage $25.00 Post Paid 

e Better ventilation 
O. e More honey production ROYAL JELLY ENTERPRISES 
’ e No wood. No burr combs Box 507 Colusa, Calif 

e No sharp edges to injure bees . 

e So durably made that it is per- Patent Pending 





NS 


manently queen excluding and 
will last a life time. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 








——— Order _—_ = — Get the best price for your honey. 
| OF direct trom our factory. Cana-~ See Barnes before you sell. We ob- 
| dian-made goods are cheaper. No ; ‘ : . te icnir asia 

duty. Send for our price list. Al- tain top market prices for our pro- 


Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


; : | 
ways in the market for beeswax. | ducer and pay cash at your door. 
| 
| 
| 


RALPH W. BARNES & SONS 
Oakland, Nebraska 




















“Bee Wise - Woodmanize your Bee Supplies” 


A.G. Woodman Co.(Send for Catalog-350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich 
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MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY Aw 

FOR FACTORY PRICES * FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE Fon 
FOR DIRECT SERVICE me. 

We manufacture all wooden goods needed in your apiary. = 
Honey sections our specialty. poe 

The Marshfield Mfg. Company tral 
Marshfield Wisconsin Ww 























At last --- translated into English 


“The Miracle of Royal Jelly’ 


by Raymond Dubois 


The first complete book on Royal Jelly plus photos of the French method 
of production and selling. From your bookstore or send $2.50 plus your 


state sales tax, if any, to 























































































pL R. Smith & Co., Box 2003, Hartford, Conn. oa 
bre: 
ces ne quali 
produ 
SE eee i 
A PUFF’S ENOUGH ! Apiculture : 
pi pcsai H THE 
Lalor AERC cage Supplies The 
bh _/HIVE- Sensible Prices ge 
(€. Since 1886 Pty. 
fi y 
apie Rome Write for 1956 Catalog rate 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. | =" 
ee neonptl 5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
$1.29 3 or es ing | Portland 66, Oregon 
—and rarin’ to go! K 
® Highly Concentrated aa ee 7 
® And Economical ; and G 
© Gives Good Control Medium Brood op Foundation _ 
® An Ideal Gift dl | os 
* trademark, Stewart Taylor contact Pul 
Camargo, Illinois Th 5 h i. a ve ~ 
e Schmi iaries Sub 
= 6 ag Rh & Bay City, Mich. 2/6 
HIVE BOMB render your cappings, combs, and | 
3 emcees: 
Ne 
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___TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WANTED—Buckwheat and amber hon- 
ey. Eastern Food Products, 115 Division 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE—700 new sixties, Michigan 
clover honey. Sample 20 cents. Wesley 
Johnston, Port Hope, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—80 cases new five-pound 
jars. WANTED—4-frame extractor, good 
condition. E. V. Reinert, Tracy, Minn. 


FOR SALE: The J. W. Reitz & Bros. 
Honey Processing and Packing Plant, do- 
ing a prosperous business since 1925. Sale 
necessary, at a sacrifice, due to death of 
one of the partners. Plant located in Cen- 
tral part of Florida. —Address: J. W. Reitz 
& Bros., Summerfield, Florida. 

WANTED: Large outfit of bees—200 to 
2000 colonies in Midwest. Ten-frame 
standard, extra supers preferred, no hon- 
ey house, truck or equipment necessary. 
Box 224, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 

1-24 25-99 100-up 

2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.25 $3.10 $3.00 

3-lb. pkg. w/q 4.25 4.10 4.00 

Nice large queens 1.05 1.00 95 
Send us your order of 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie, La. 
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QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 
INTRODUCING 

our FRAMEWORK Strain of genetically 
bred Italians, possessing the inherent 
qualities necessary for maximum honey 
production. All Breeder queens progeny- 
tested. 

Prices and information on request. 


BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
Box 472 Bunkie, La. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s en honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/-(approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL | 
The Only WEEKLY BEE 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 

by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


ee in Bee Culture 
; edina, Ohio 





“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Api- 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month. 

Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
Victoria, Australia 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











3-Banded Italian 
Bees and Queens 
Shipped anywhere 
in 
United States and Canada 
Write for Price List 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P.O. Box 188 Phone 2161 
Hampton, South Carolina 

















Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
They come in all sizes... . 
and grow bigger every year. 








Keep 
Gleanings 
Coming 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


OR—GIVE TO 
A FRIEND 


// 
\ I|\ 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: 
Dept. E-2, Medina, Ohio 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 


oO 1 yr. $2.00 oO 2 yrs. $3.50 
oO 3 yrs. $5.00 
50c per year extra for foreign 


DE oe six caieis aaiwiens re ree 
ECC ECE Ore Te piesa 
5 GA ssonsdssasn .  Perere 


oO Remittance enclosed. oO Bill me. 
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Sue Bee Says: 


“Let the bees rest during the 
winter but the beekeeper must 
keep busy. 

“Don’t get caught short next 
spring! ! ! Get those supers 
painted and the foundation in. 
Also why not sort out those 
bad combs and replace them 
with SUE BEE FOUNDATION? 
Send the old combs to our ren- 
dering plant to be melted up 
and exchanged for SUE BEE FOUNDATION and other supplies 
or sell it to us at top market price. Remember SIOUX HONEY 
carries a complete line of supplies at all plants. 





“We are always in the market for honey and beeswax. If 
you have honey to sell, send us a sample. If you have wax 
to sell, write us for the top market price. 


“The finest laboratory in the middle west is maintained 
by the association in Sioux City. We will test your honey, 
beeswax, or suspected bee diseased combs free. Write or 
phone us. 


“A membership in the SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION is 
valuable to every beekeeper, large or small, and your inquiry 
about membership will be welcome. Over 100 new mem- 
bers have been added in the past year and the list continues 
to grow.” 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


LIMA, OHIO: ROGERS, TEXAS: TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA: WAYCROSS, GEORGIA 
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McCORD FRAME GRIP 





“Originators of Frame-Grips” a n d 
— a oo. ieee — 
. 2 BeOS »_ San Jose, Calif. 
Add ty the dal, : DELUXE $2.75 Pros pe rous 
o- nee of a... : UTILITY 2.45 
strong aluminum = Plus 32c postage 
— = fee. ? ° New Year 
Also obtainable from your leading 


Bee s 
Don’t accept a substitute. 


STOLLER 





Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 
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OUR WISH FOR YOU 


A 
Happy 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 
Pe Wisconsin 


Our 1956 price list will 
soon be ready. Write for it. 
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For fast uncapping use a MASTER Elec- 
tric Uncapping Knife. Built for long, 
dependable service. Your dealer stocks 
them. Price $14.25. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 


The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping — Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 











A Modern Theory on Swarming 


Are you satisfied with your success in 
controlling swarming? Learn why bees 
build queen cells. They don’t swarm be- 
cause of overcrowding. Booklet 25 cents. 


W. F. PERSCHBACHER 


9620 107A Ave., Edmonton, Alta., CAN. 























“THE MIRACLE OF ROYAL 
SEE PAGE 4 


JELLY by RAYMOND DUBOIS” 
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; You'll he bast too, if you'll PACK and SELL 
in H-A HONEY JARS | 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY WHEELING, W. VA. 
SSSA 
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Hazards to Bees 


in Apple Orchards 


C. H. HILL, 
Winchester Fruit Research Laboratory, Virginia 


Anyone WORKING with designs 
to control or eliminate injurious insect 
populations must also consider the 
hazards of any design or program on 
beneficial species. Pollinating insects 
are among the essential beneficial spe- 
cies. In apple production, as well as 
in some other agricultural crops, polli- 
nating insects are essential to commer- 
cial production. 


May we briefly consider some of 
the factors involved in fruit setting as 
applies to apples. Of casual interest 
to this group are such essential factors 
as nutrients, water, temperature, wind, 
and rainfall. Pollination and subse- 
quent fertilization is of greater interest 
to this group; however, the above fac- 
tors influence these latter two. 


An apple blossom has both male 
and female structures. Pollen is pro- 
duced by the male structures. The act 
of transferring pollen grains from the 
male structures (anthers) where it is 
produced, to the female structure (stig- 
ma) is pollination. There are two ma- 
jor types of pollination, self-pollination 
and cross-pollination. Self-pollination 
is the transfer of pollen from the flow- 
er of one variety to the flower of the 
same variety. Cross-pollination is the 
transfer of pollen from the flower of 
one variety to the flower of a different 
variety. Some commercial varieties of 
apples require cross-pollination; these 
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are said to be self-unfruitful. Other 
varieties are said to be self-fruitful. 
Most if not all commercial varieties of 
apples are benefitted by cross-pollina- 
tion. 

After pollination the pollen grain 
germinates and grows a tube from the 
top of the female structure (stigma) to 
the ovule. The pollen grain also pro- 
duces two male germ cells (gametes) 
one of which unites with the egg nu- 
cleus and forms the zygote; the other 
male gamete unites with the endosperm 
nucleus. This double fertilization is 
necessary for fruit set. 

The bee is important, even essential, 
to apple production in this transfer of 
pollen to the female flower parts. It is 
estimated that the honey bee accounts 
for about 90 percent of the pollination 
in apples. Wild bees (leaf cutter bees 
and others), bumble bees, and some 
species of flies account for some polli- 
nation. 

Large plantings of apples well re- 
moved from uncultivated areas (where 
wild bees live) must depend on the 
honey bees for pollination. These are 
usually moved into the orchard. The 
number of colonies required is influ- 
enced by many factors; namely, the 
strength of the colonies, temperatures 
at bloom, time, wind, rainfall, and in- 
jurious sprays. 

Only strong colonies should be used 




































An active colony collects about 
In ten days six colonies of bees will visit 88,000,000 blos- 
750,000 bee loads equal to 33 pounds of pol- 
hive.—Photo by 


The honey bee carries its load of pollen on its rear legs. 
71 pounds of pollen a season. 
about 750,000 miles, and transport 
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for pollination. A colony with six 
brood frames and enough workers to 
adequately care for these is said to be 
able to pollinate one acre of apples for 
commercial production. 


Temperatures are a major factor in 
bee activity. At temperatures below 
65 to 70° F. bee activity is greatly re- 
duced and scarcely adequate for good 
pollination. Strong wind seriously re- 
duces bee activity. Greatest activity is 
in still air. Wind from one to two 
miles per hour has little influence. As 
wind increases activity is reduced and 
ceases entirely at about 25 miles per 
hour. Rainfall also stops bee activity 
during the actual rain, but activity is 
resumed soon after rain ceases. 

We come now to the question of 
pesticides injurious to pollinating bees. 
The fungicides are generally non-toxic 
to bees. Most of the insecticides are 
toxic to bees and some are highly toxic. 
When DDT first came into use there 
was much concern about bee hazard. 
Now that DDT has been used exten- 
sively for several years there is little 
concern about its toxicity to bees when 
used as it is in the apple insecticide 
program. Materials that have been 
shown to have relatively high toxicity 
to bees when contacted are: dieldrin, 
BHC, lindane, parathion, malathion, 
TEPP, EPN, endrin, chlordane. DDT, 
methoxychlor, TDE, aramite, chloro- 
benzilate are materials with a lesser 
toxicity to bees. There are others that 
may be used on other crops which have 
shown toxicity to bees, but these are 
the principal ones used in orchards. 


To understand how much hazard is 
involved one must know something 
about the orchard spray program and 
the persistence of the toxic residues. 
Generally these insecticides are used 
after bloom when there are no apple 
blossoms to attract the bees. This prob- 
ably is the chief reason no great diffi- 
culty has been experienced to date. 

The use of insecticides just prior to 
bloom for aphid control must be done 
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with great care. This is not a standard 
procedure, but when used should be 
done before bees are brought into the 
orchard and before any bloom is open. 
Also the materials used should be and 
are those with a relatively short residue 
(e.g. malathion, parathion, BHC). 

Dieldrin is frequently used in the 
petal-fall spray for curculio control. 
This material has a long-lasting residue 
and is highly toxic to bees. All bees 
should be removed from the orchard 
before any petal-fall insecticide is ap- 
plied. This is more emphatically the 
case when dieldrin is used. 

Another hazard deserving your con- 
sideration and that of the orchardist is 
cover crops that offer pasture to bees 
at a time when toxic insecticides are 
being used. A great deal of material 
is deposited on the cover crop while 
spraying the trees. If the cover crop 
has bloom which attracts bees these 
bees may be killed as readily as bees 
pasturing on an insecticide-treated for- 
age crop. 

Although many insecticides are used 
that are toxic to honey bees, these ma- 
terials may be used in well-planned _pro- 
grams at times and in amounts that are 
not injurious to bees. Certainly bee- 
keepers and growers should be con- 
stantly aware of the hazards to bees 
and take proper measures to safeguard 
these essential pollinators. 

















“He heard about Davy Crockett and he’s 
trying to grin them down”. 
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The Start 
of 


Beekeeping 


Extension 


Work 


As told by 
GEORGE REA, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


“HEY, WHERE are you going with 
that puddle jumper?” The voice of my 
new boss, E. F. Phillips, boomed down 
at me from the front porch of the big 
old Chevy Chase home which had been 
converted into a beekeeping laboratory 
for the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology. 

“To North Carolina,” I shouted back 
at him. 

“No, you are not; you can’t get 
through the roads down that way, and 
besides that, I am not going to allow 
you to start,” was his tart reply. By 
that time I had jumped out of my litile 
mud-spattered Model T Ford for a 
warm handshake and welcome to the 
laboratory and his nearby home. 

The early part of September 1916 
had been wet and the dirt roads from 
Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., were muddy and deeply 
rutted by travel by horse-drawn wag- 
ons. The distance of about 300 miles 
had required almost two full days’ 
travel. The chance for a delightful 
visit with the Phillips family and a 
good night’s rest was a real treat. (I 
cannot help pausing for a moment to 
reflect upon my many delightful visits 
with Frank and Mary Phillips and their 
three boys over a period of almost 50 
years of friendship and close associa- 
tion in beekeeping.) 

A few days were spent profitably in 
discussing and planning the job to be 
done in North Carolina, where my 
first assignment had been arranged 
with Franklin Sherman, State Entomol- 
ogist at Raleigh. Dr. L. O. Howard, 
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Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., encouraged us, and 
both Phillips and his assistant, George 
S. Demuth, were helpful with sugges- 
tions and information regarding bee- 
keeping conditions where I was to 
work. It all appealed to me as a very 
real challenge to the best within me, 
and might provide interesting 
adventure. 

All arrangements were made and 
approved for my trip to Raleigh and 
expenses while there, excepting +.:avel 
by automobile as far as was possible 
on which I insisted, while E. F. Phillips 
emphatically opposed the idea as a 
foregone failure. We then decided to 
refer the matter a second time to Mr. 
O’Leary who was in charge of field 
schedules. 

State Entomologist Franklin Sher- 
man at Raleigh, North Carolina, had 
stated in a letter to me that if I could 
bring my automobile the state would 
pay ten cents a mile travel expenses 
and he could go along on some trips to 
acquaint me with leaders in beekeeping 
and to study conditions and beekeeping 
needs. He thought that we would have 
no difficulty in driving the sand-clay 
roads being newly built and some of 
the better unimproved roads. 

I believe this appeal of Sherman’s 
did the trick for Mr. O’Leary remark- 
ed that it would be an _ interesting 
experiment but that he could not au- 
thorize my trip by automobile from 
Washington to Raleigh because he had 
no precedent. He gave me a book of 
blank receipts and said that if I would 
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Virginia mud south of Alexandria 
September 10, 1916 


turn them back to him for meals and 
lodging for myself and gasoline and 
service for my car he would do what 
he could to have the account paid. 
Since this was all accomplished in due 
time, I believe this trip to be the first 
one authorized by automobile by the 
United States Bureau of Entomology 
and possibly the first one for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Rain and mud, mud and rain, and 
more mud. What a trip it was from 
Washington to Raleigh. The route in 
general was along what is now U. S. 1, 
but there was no hard surfacing except 
in the cities and larger towns. The 
mileage must have been considerably 
greater than on the present U. S. Route 
1, because the old roads were mostly 
on the lower levels to make hauling by 
horses, mules, and oxen easier. These 
crooked roads followed along and 
across streams, with no bridges over 
the smaller streams. When the stream 
beds were full of water it was impos- 
sible to cross in an automobile, and 
sometimes even a team of oxen could 
not do so. Some of the larger streams 
were crossed on bridges and others on 
flat bottom boats propelled by men 
with long poles that reached to the 
bottom of the stream, while the boat 
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was guided across by a grooved wheel 
that traveled overhead on a wire rope. 


At about 8:00 a.m. on September 
10, 1916, I pulled away from the Bee- 
keeping Laboratory with high hopes 
for success regardless of the supposed 
impossible roads that lay ahead. It was 
not raining but threatening clouds hung 
overhead, and the ground was oozing 
water from recent rains. The going 
was good from Washington down 
through Alexandria and on to the junc- 
tion of a road to Mount Vernon. Be- 
yond that it was something else. 
Extensive timber cutting was being 
done in that area, and from the Mount 
Vernon Junction the little car plunged 
into deep soft mud with deep ruts made 
by log-hauling wagons. The axles of 
even the high-wheeled Model T drag- 
ged. I still think that it was fortunate 
that there was so much water that the 
mud was thin. Thick mud would have 
stalled my going almost at once. 


After a long time and much wallow- 
ing in the mud, Accotink was reached. 
I pulled up in front of a little grocery 
store where two men were loafing on 
the porch. They grinned broadly as 
they silently looked the car and me 
over; and, if they did not say inwardly, 
“Another d--- Yankee fool” they 
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should have done so. They told me 
that it was like that or even worse in 
some places to Fredericksburg and that 
someone had tried to drive through 
there a few days ago and got stuck in 
the mud just below Accotink. He had 
to abandon his car and it was still there. 
Not much encouragement, but I went 
into the store and bought some cheese 
and crackers and asked the proprietoi 
more about the road to Fredericksburg. 
He encouraged me by stating that oc- 
casionally a car did go through with 
the help of log cutters and teamsters 
hauling logs. 

I found his statement to be true. 

In places where the mud was deepest 
small logs and brush had been thrown 
in the road; and while this kept the car 
from comp'tetely bogging down, the 
going over the logs was so rough that 
the wonder is that axles and steering 
rods did not break. Of course I pulled 
along slowly in low gear and that help- 
ed to ease up on the roughest places. 

The car stuck twice. The first time 
was in mud and water so deep that it 
oozed up over the running boards and 
the body of the car dragged. This was 
too much for the engine to pull, and 
it stalled. Fortunately timber cutters 
were working nearby and they, wearing 
top boots, pushed and lifted while | 
steered; and by the help of the men 
and the engine several rods of very bad 
going were traversed. These men 
wou'd not take one cent for their 
trouble but joked about it and seemed 
to enjoy helping me out. They still 
have my everlasting and sincere grati- 
tude. Before the men came I left the 
car and, by walking on some half-sub- 
merged logs to higher ground, had 
taken pictures of the car and road. 

The next really difficult time was at 
what I now think was on Occoquan 
Creek. I did not know the name of the 
stream and failed to ask anyone. The 
stream bed was almost full of water, 
but vehicle tracks to the water’s edge 
and on the other side indicated that 
crossings had been made not long be 
fore my arrival. I was right in thinking 
that the water would not be deep, but 
when the car started through, the wate 
shoved up in front to about the top of 
the radiator, ran in over the engine, 
and drowned the carburetor. The cat 
stopped with the front wheels only a 
few feet from the side of the stream. 
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While I was contemplating the pos- 
sibility of going out on the hood to 
jump to the stream bank, I was seen by 
a log hauler who brought his team and 
a log chain which he hooked to the 
car’s front axle and soon had it out on 
solid ground. He, like the others, good- 
naturedly declined to take pay for his 
assistance and observed that he was 
glad to help a man out when in trouble. 
He said also that he had heard that in 
some places farther on there were in- 
dividuals who _ purposely kept bad 
places on the road full of water so that 
they could charge the motorist a big 
price for pulling him out. He prophet- 
ically observed that before long a better 
road would be built that way because 
that country was rapidly improving 
and there would have to be a good 
road between Washington and Rich- 
mond. While the going was extremely 
slow and rough, the car did not get 
stuck again and I did not see one of 
those who reportedly were making a 
business of pulling cars out of the mud 
holes they were maintaining. 

I arrived in Fredericksburg at about 
4:00 p.m., found a place to buy gaso- 
line, and paused long enough to eat 
the cheese and crackers that I had 
bought at Accotink. Fortunately no 
rain had fallen that day, but now a 
great black cloud with thunder and 
lightning rolled in from the west. When 
I was about to start out, the gas station 
attendant advised me not to try to go 
on to Richmond that evening with the 
storm coming on. However, he had 
told me that the roads ahead were in 
much better condition than what I had 
passed through. They had been graded 
and drained but they would still be 
muddy and there would be tough going 
because of the recent rains and now 
this storm would be bad to drive 
through. There wou'd be some toll 
gates to help pay for the improved 
road. | found all of this to be true as 
I drove on slowly that evening. 

The graded road had the worst 
places filled with stone, and I made 
fairly good time until the storm broke 
furiously and darkness fell almost at 
once. The car lights never were very 
bright, and now with driving rain and 
wind the road was scarcely visible be- 
yond a few feet ahead of the car. There 
was no place to turn aside for a while 
to let the worst of the storm pass, and I 
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stopped in the middle of the road for 
what seemed to me to be a long time. 
No travelers came along, and with the 
wind having ceased but rain still falling 
I drove slowly on. 

Approaching a river bottom, the 
scene ahead looked like a sea of mud- 
dy water that covered the road and out 
into the brush lands on both sides. It 
proved not to be so bad as it looked, 
for the road had been filled and the 
car wheels had solid footing under a 
few inches of mud. A light, swinging 
back and forth about a dozen rods 
ahead, was evidently a signal for me 
to stop. Car lights could be seen at 
the other end of a small bridge that 
came into view as I slowed down and 
stopped. A large, middle-aged man 
held the lantern up to take a look at 
me and asked gruffly where I was go- 
ing. I told him that I was going to 
Richmond. He then shouted angrily 
that he would not allow me to go any 
farther until I paid him a fine of five 
dollars. 

This on top of the extremely trying 
day I had already passed through was 
almost too much, and my first impulse 
was to step on the accelerator and get 
out of there as fast as I could, but bet- 
ter judgement caused me to tell him 
calmly that I had paid toll on this road 
just a few miles back. In a rage he 
shouted that this was his road, he had 
made it, and now fellows like me were 
driving cars Over it when wet and tear- 
ing it all up and he was going to make 
us pay for it. “Just see what that fel- 
low has done to my bridge—broken it 
all down at that end and no one will 
leave here without paying me five 
dollars.” Thinking that the man might 
be intoxicated and not acting normally, 
and yet that he had cause for worry 
about exactly what was happening to 
his road, I thought it best not to argue 
but to cooperate with him as far as was 
possible. But, of course, I did not want 
to pay that five dollars which I thought 
perhaps he had no right to collect. 

I asked him to allow me to go with 
him to see just what had happened. He 
stepped back without further comment, 
and we walked together to find a 
worried couple standing by their small 
car which had skidded only a few feet 
to the right and had damaged the end 
post and light pole railing of the bridge. 
The damage to the car seemed to be a 
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badly-bent right front fender which 
was crushed against the front wheel. 
That wheel was beyond the bridge floor 
and had the railing given away, the 
car might have plunged into the swol- 
len stream a few feet below. There 
still seemed to be danger that this might 
happen at any time, and I spoke of 
that and advised that if we all took 
hold of the car we might push it back 
to safety. 

The suggestion drew another blast 
from him to the effect that nobody 
would be allowed to move until we 
each had paid five dollars. The tension 
was relieved by the headlights of a car 
pulling up back of mine. I hurried 
back and told the driver what had hap- 
pened and about the demands of the 
unreasonable man. By that time he 
had overcome his surprise by my sud- 
den departure and was following me. 
The new arrival was a good looking, 
stalwart, and well-dressed man. His 
car was one of the better makes of that 
day, and his coming proved to be a 
boon to me at least. He replied assur- 
ingly that he knew the man, and that 
he was the overseer of this section of 
the highway and probably was tipsy 
drunk, and that he could handle him. 

By that time the overseer was there 
and the new arrival greeted him by his 
first name and commanded rather than 
suggested that we all get busy and get 
this affair fixed up. To the overseer’s 
renewed demand that we would have 
to pay for the damage before he would 
allow us to move, the young man told 
him to look at the car that was likely 
at any time to topple into the river and 
that he, the overseer, would be respon- 
sible for not preventing it and it might 
cost him plenty. That stopped the ar- 
gument, and in a few minutes by all 
pushing and pulling we had the car 
back to safety and the bridge open to 
traffic, which was fortunately very 
light. Since my car was on the middle 
of the bridge the young man said to 
me, “You are first out. Get in and go. 
Vil take care of this situation.” I thank- 
ed him and wished the others good 
luck; and not long after that [ was in 
Richmond and resting in a hotel. But 
I often wonder just what happened 
after I left, who the two men were, 
and about that interesting and good- 
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Foxglove (Digitalis) 


THE UNIVERSITY of Washington 
Drug Plant Garden and Laboratory 
has been a major center for drug plant 
collection and cultivation for more than 
40 years and its staff has been engaged 
with a great number of prob!ems deal- 
ing with the identification, cultivation, 
chemistry, biochemistry, and pharma- 
cology of several plants. The physical 
facilities of this center include a four- 
acre garden site, a laboratory building 
equipped with up-to-date chemical and 
pharmacological instruments, and five 
greenhouses. As a part of its collection 
program this garden maintains several 
hundred species under cultivation and 
an extensive seed collection. This seed 
collection of drug plants which is avail- 
able for world wide distribution now 
includes more than 230 species and 
thus far in 1955 material has been sent 
upon request to about 30 different 
stations in the United States and 
abroad. About 650 individual packets 
of seed have been distributed during 
the current year. 

The successful cultivation and seed 


Honeybees working on 
Valeriana officinalis. 
Photos by E. H. DJAO 
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collection program of any drug-plant 
garden quite obviously depends upon a 
variety of conditions such as species 
selection, soil factors, climatic condi- 
tions, pest control, and good prop.ga- 
tion. Although most of these factors 
have been given careful scrutiny for 
a long time, it has on'y been in recent 
years that the advantage of maintain- 
ing bees in the drug garden has been 
given some attention. The usefulness 
of bees in pollination are, of course, 
well known in other forms of crop de- 
velopment. Consequently, six hives 
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were procured from Dr. A. J. Walrath, 
a beekeeper in Seattle, and placed at 
one end of the University of Washing- 
ton drug gardens. A series of carefully 
controlled experiments were arranged 
beginning in 1950 in order to observe 
bee visitation to several plants in the 
area and the effects of this on fruit set 
and seed production. 


Concomitantly with this experiment, 
it was deemed of interest to observe 
those plants which were most frequent- 
ed by bees in the event that certain 
drug plants might provide additional 
bee pasturage. More than 50 species 
and a few ornamentals were set aside 
for study. These are listed in Table I 
together with the degree of bee visita- 
tions that were periodically noted dur- 
ing June to August for the past four 
years. Species such as rosemary, sage, 
fennel, hyssop, lavender, hoarhound, 
peppermint, spearmint, and valerian 
were intensely visited by bees. Some 
of the most widely used drug plants 
such as belladonna, digitalis, Oregon 
grape, licorice, insect flowers, and hen- 
bane were visited moderately. The 
difference between intense and moder- 
ate visitation was more or less arbitrar- 
ily determined by observing relative 
numbers of bees which would work a 
single bed of plants during optimum 
day time conditions. ; 


Since the first objective of this ex- 
periment was to determine effects of 
bee pollination on fruit set and seed 
production many flowering stems of 
each plant species were bagged to pre- 
vent insect pollination. These served 
as controls although in many cases self 
pollination took place. Seeds were then 
collected when mature from bagged 
and non-bagged plants and these were 
dried and weighed. Significant increas- 
es in seed dry weight were noted for 
collections from non-bagged plants 
such as digitalis, belladonna, insect 
flowers, rosemary, henbane, and most 
of the flavoring mints. In fact, for the 
past three years there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in seed production 
throughout the entire garden as a re- 
sult of the bee population and other 
improvements in cultivation proce- 
dures. 


A check on weather conditions such 
as moisture, temperature, and the num- 
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ber of sunny days revealed that during 
the past two years the mean night and 
day time temperatures in the garden 
area have been generally lower (night 
50-53°, day 68-70°F.) throughout the 
June-August period and there have 
been a fewer number of sunny days. 
Therefore, the conditions for bee ac- 
tivity have actually been less favorable; 
but, in general, so have been growing 
conditions for supporting maximum 
plant flowering and fruiting. Apparent- 
ly bee activity has been sufficient in 
the short periods available to overcome 
some of the inclement weather condi- 
tions which otherwise would have re- 
sulted in a decrease in seed production. 
Obviously, it would be difficult to 
prove this without carefully controlled 
conditions. However, from results pre- 
viously mentioned in the bagging ex- 
periments during which selected plants 
showed definite increases in fruit set 
and seed production there is evidence 
from this fact and from the more 
general garden observation that bees 
have been of great assistance to the 
program. 


Considerable importance has been 
attached to these observations since 
the maintenance of the garden seed ex- 
change program depends upon the most 
optimum conditions of growth and pol- 
lination. The apiculture program has 
been a worthwhile factor in this re- 
spect. Further, many drug plants lend 
themselves well for bee pastures. Cer- 
tain medicinal plants such as digitalis, 
henbane, and belladonna and condi- 
ment plants, such as peppermint, spear- 
mint, sage, and rosemary are of com- 
mercial importance. Therefore, bee- 
keepers might consider the feasibility 
of selecting some of these plants for 
supplementing present pasturage. 


No complete analyses have been 
made of the medicinal constituents 
that might be present in the honey 
from such drug plants. Since in most 
cases the constituents do not reside in 
significant amounts in the flowering 
portions of plants it is unlikely that 
harmful effects should be produced. 
Preliminary studies in our laboratories 
have failed to show the presence of the 
digitalis or belladonna active principles 
in samples of honey from hives in the 
area. It is quite true, however, that 
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Table I 





"Bee Visitation Studies in the Drug Plant Gardens 


College of Pharmacy, University of Washington 








Name of Plant: 


Degree of 
Bee Visitation 


Belladonna, Atropa belladonna moderate 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea moderate 
Yellow Foxglove, Digitalis grandiflora moderate 
Swamp Milkweed, Asclepia incarnata moderate 
Common Milkweed, Asclepia siriaca moderate 
Oriental Bittersweet, Celastrus orbusculata fair 
Cotoneaster Seedling, Cotoneaster Species intense 
Common Houndstongue, Cynoglossum officinale moderate 
English and French Holly, Illex aquifolium intense 
American Holly, Illex opaca intense 
Japanese Holly, Ilex crenata microphylla intense 
Dyers Wood, Isatis tinctoria moderate 
Oregon Grape, Mahonia aquifolium moderate 
Dalmatian Pyrethrum, Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium insignificant 
Common Pokeberry, Phytolacca americana fair 
Alexandra Phubarb, Rheum alexandrae fair 
Medicinal Rhubarb, Rheum officinale fair 
Sorrel Rhubarb, Rheum palmatum; Rheum rhubarbarum; Rheum 

undulatum; Rheum rhaponticum; Rheum tataricum fair 
Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinale intense 
Garden Sage, Salvia officinale intense 
Bos Blueberry, Vaccinium ovatum fair 
Common Valerian, Valeriana officinale fair 
Garden Lovage, Levisticum officinale fair 
Butterfly Milkweed, Asclepia tuberosa intense 
Common Fennel, Foeniculum vulgare intense 
Italian Fennel, Foeniculum dulce intense 
Black ballota, Ballota nigra intense 
Himalayan Gentian, Gentiana tibetica moderate 
Boneset, Eupatorium  perfoliatum no report 
Hyssop, Hyssopus officinale intense 
Lavender, Lavendula spicata intense 
Lavender, Lavendula vera intense 
Metzger lavender, Lavendula specie intense 
Spike Gayfeather, Liatris spicata moderate 
Licorice, Glycyrrhiza glabra moderate 
Sweet Marjoram, Majorana hortensis fair 
Common Hoarhound, Marrubium vulgare intense 
European Mint, Mentha spp. intense 
Peppermint, Mentha piperita intense 
Spearmint, Mentha spicata intense 
Common Monarda, Monarda fistulosa moderate 
Tobacco, Nicotiana tobacum insignificant 
Basil, Ocimum basilicum fair 
Majoram, Origanum vulgare moderate 
Common Garden Parsley, Petroselium hortense intense 
Mountain Mint, Pycnanthunum pilosum no report 
Summer Savory, Satureia hortensis moderate 
Winter Savory, Satureia montana moderate 
Skirret Water Parsnip, Sium sisarum intense 
Buckwheat, Fagopyrum tartaricum fair 
Henbane, Hyoseyamus niger moderate 

moderate 


Black Mustard, Brassica niger 





honey made from odoriferous oil-pro- 
ducing plants such as the mints will be 
so flavored. Therefore, care should be 
taken to recognize this fact in the event 
that mint-flavored honey is not desired. 

In conclusion, plants have become a 
factor of renewed interest as sources 
of medicines and many new drugs have 
in recent years been procured from 
them. Medicinal plant gardens such as 
that at the University of Washington 
are principle centers for research and 
collections in this country. Studies in 
this garden and laboratory show that 
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bee pollination is an important asset 
in drug plant cultivation and, there- 
fore, that apiculture should be encour- 
aged as a part of projects which deal 
with domestic drug plant culture. These 
observations also point out that certain 
plants whose constituents are useful 
for medicinal and/or flavoring pur- 
poses are also of value in supporting 
bee pasturage. In this respect a few 
drug and flavor plants might also pro- 
vide economic gain as secondary crops 
providing labor costs can be made 
more competitive with foreign sources. 
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By H. E. CMEJLA 
Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Ills. 


An Important Report 


On 


Nosema _ Disease 
in 
Package 


Bees 





Normal 
stomach of honey- 


Left: 


bee. Right: stom- 
ach of honeybee 
infected with No- 
sema Apis. Both 
stomachs mag ni- 
fied 10 times. 
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gN THE United States today a con- 
siderable portion of the beekeeping 
industry is devoted to the production 
of package bees and the breeding of 
queens. This is evidenced by the an- 
nual heavy flow of such bees shipped 
to northern beekeepers to increase their 
number of colonies, to replace winter 
losses, or to restock apiaries for those 
who prefer not to winter-over colonies. 
Information available from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., 
for the period 1944 through 1951, in- 
dicates an average of over 400,000 
packages and 800,000 queens produced 
annually. 

Farrar stresses that nosema disease 
presents major problems to the entire 
package bee industry. According to 
the annual report of the University of 
Wisconsin, Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Part II, June 1954), the largest 
stumbling-block to raising productive 
colonies from these package bees is 
nosema disease. Farrar also points out 
that nosema causes most conspicuous 
losses in package colonies because 
packages are started with small popu- 
lations and have no young bees emerg- 
ing for a period of three weeks. 

Not only is nosema a problem to the 
buyers of package bees and queens but 
it is of direct concern to the package- 
producer and queen breeder as well. 
In 1947 Farrar reported that nosema- 
infected bees were found in 51 per 
cent of colonies and 65 per cent of 
nuclei sampled at random from apiaries 
in states bordering on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. More recently, in 1954, he found 
that nosema was present in up to 89 
per cent of over 1900 package 
shipments from southern producers. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that 
attendant bees in queen cages may be 
infected. 

With this evidence that package bees 
are already infected upon arrival in 
the North, there has been increasing 
concern with the problem of how to 
best eliminate or reduce this hazard. 
Until recently there has been no spe- 
cific treatment for nosema_ disease; 
beekeepers relied entirely upon proven 
management practices to minimize no- 
sema losses. Now the effectiveness of 
these practices may be greatly increased 
by the use of Fumidil B. 

It should be emphasized that Fumi- 
dil B is not a substitute for good man- 
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agement. On the contrary, the better 
the management, the greater the profit 
from the use of Fumidil B. 

One need only to scan his favorite 
bee journal to more fully appreciate 
that today’s market for bees is highly 
competitive. In order to compete in 
this market, his operations need to be 
streamlined to get the most out of his 
management program. Every experi- 
enced package-producer and queen 
breeder is well aware of rising costs 
for equipment, transportation, and 
labor and that, if he is going to stay in 
business, these costs must be offset by 
increased production. The statement 
has often been made that there are 
almost as many ways of producing 
bees and breeding queens as there are 
operators. Each operator has his pre- 
ferred system but, regardless of which 
he uses, he cannot afford to tolerate 
a weak package-producing colony; he 
cannot suffer queen losses or afford to 
produce inferior queens. Moreover, he 
cannot risk the loss of his customers’ 
satisfaction with the quality of his 
product and his services. 

Farrar points out that it would seem 
possible to triple the yield of package 
bees for sale and, thus, decrease the 
cost of production. Data from the 
Southern States Bee Culture Labora- 
tory reportedly show that it is possible 
to obtain over 30 pounds of bees from 
well-managed colonies during a 90- 
day period. However, it appears that 
actual production has not yet reached 
such levels. Available information in- 
dicates that the present national aver- 
age, expressed in pounds of bees per 
package-producing colony, is far below 
the 30-pound figure. 

Now it is possible for the package- 
producer and queen breeder to increase 
the value of both his package bees and 
queens. Authoritative reports empha- 
size that this may be accomplished by 
supplementing the management pro- 
gram in such a way as to reduce or 
eliminate nosema, thus _ providing 
healthier populations. It has been in- 
dicated that nosema disease is most 
likely to be a problem in cases where 
bees are shaken from inferior colonies 
and in queen nuclei stocked with older 
bees and without brood or with inade- 
quate quantities of brood. 

At the present time the evidence 
points to the advantage of using Fumi- 
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dil B in both package-producing colo- 
nies and queen nuclei. Not only will 
healthier packages and queens result, 
but there is considerable evidence that 
these colonies and nucs will be strong- 
er and stand up better in production 
periods. 

According to investigators, shaking 
bees from colonies during inclement 
weather, when field bees are confined 
to the hive, works to the advantage of 
nosema. At times, however, the pro- 
ducer, because of a short time schedule 
coupled with the demand from north- 
ern buyers, finds it necessary to shake 
bees for packages and ship his queens 
at the first break in the weather. Dur- 
ing these periods of confinement there 
is more opportunity for the spread and 
increase of any infection which may be 
present. Treatment of the infection 
during such periods alone cannot be 
expected to entirely eliminate nosema. 
This is only one example of why it is 
important to keep nosema continuous- 
ly under control. Good management 
should include the use of Fumidil B. 

Both Jamieson of the Canadian De- 
partment and Farrar of the United 
States Department of Agriculture urge 
the use of Fumidil B for queen-mating 
nuclei and package-producing colonies. 
Farrar specifically emphasizes tat 
Fumidil B be fed to package-producing 
colonies for about a month before 
shaking and “be included in all the 
sirup fed to queen-mating nuclei”. 





Honey for Wounds 

cyt IS singular that, though honey 

was used for thousands of years 
for treatment of wounds and skin 
troubles, our modern medical literature 
ignores the subject. Lately, it seems, 
honey is gradually regaining its age- 
old repute and lost popularity. Dr. 
Zaiss of Heidelburg, considers honey 
in the treatment of wounds superior to 
all other ointments. He has treated 
several thousand cases of severe in- 
fections with honey and could not re- 
port a single failure. He dresses the 
wounds with strips of gauze dipped in 
honey and finds the wounds perfectly 
clean in 24 hours. The healing is re- 
markably rapid.” Taken from Honey 
and Health by the late Bodog F. Beck. 
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ISSISSIPPI is not a prominent hon- 

ey-producing state, but there are 
several areas in the state where honey 
can be produced profitably. There are 
many small beekeepers, but few honey 
producers with more than 50 colonies. 
The production of most of our bee- 
keepers is consumed by the family or 
marketed locally. Our largest beekeep- 
ers are producers of package bees and 
queens. During the past 10 years many 
thousands of acres have been convert- 
ed from row crop farming to cattle 
grazing land. This has taken place in 
most every county of the state to some 
extent. 

Our primary honey producing area 
is the Mississippi River delta region. 
This area is comprised of all or part 
of 17 counties, as shown on the map. 
The land is very fertile. Cotton is still 
the main crop, but here are also large 
acreages of soy beans, rice, corn, and 
many acres of grassland for cattle. 
There are comparatively few apiaries 
in this area now. The reason for this 
is that for several years the insecticides 
used on cotton killed out practically 
all of the bees. However, for the last 
few years, the insecticides used have 





. Beekeeping in 
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MISSISSIppH 
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Federation Convention 


HOMER TATE, Mississippi Apiary Inspector 


not killed so many bees and a good 
honey crop is generally secured. Sev- 
eral beekeepers have averaged from 
150 to 200 pounds per colony. 

For the spring build-up, there is an 
abundance of willow and other wild 
plants. Large acreages of white Dutch 
clover and hairy vetch are not hard to 
find for the main honey crop. Cotton 
bloom follows closely behind the clo- 
ver bloom, and on the black delta land 
it yields nectar bountifully. Fall honey 
plants, such as goldenrod, generally 
yield enough for wintering. There is 
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more room for expansion of honey 
production in this area than in any 
other section of the state. 

The secondary honey producing 
areas are the central prairie belt area, 
the southeastern long leaf pine area, and 
a strip along the Mississippi River in 
the southwest corner of the state. In 
the prairie belt area, consisting of parts 
of Noxubee, Kemper, Loundes, Oktib- 
beha, Clay, Monroe, Chickasaw, Lee, 
Prentiss, and Alcorn Counties, are lo- 
cated many of our largest package bee 

(Continued on page 60) 
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U. S. Beekeepers 
are Faced with 


f 
CHALLENGE 


According to 
S. K. JOHANSSON, New York 


R. EVA CRANE’S report of her 

American trip in 1953 (Bee World, 
July, 1954) included a few uncomfort- 
able comparisons between European 
and American beekeeping as well as 
much praise for what she had seen 
here. These seem pertinent to the in- 
dustry in its effort to foster wider use 
of its products and services. Dr. Crane 
believed that our equipment, practical 
research and merchandising are far 
ahead of Europe’s but that Europeans 
outdistance us in fundamental research, 
understanding of bees and knowledge 
of developments outside their own 
country. 


James I. Hambleton, in his keynote 
address at the Eastern States Apicul- 
tural Society Conference in Maryland 
last June, pointed out the enormous 
potential interest of the American pub- 
lic in the biology of bees. Only the 
beekeeper can foster and encourage 
this interest—and he only if he can 
become intimate with the facts of the 
hive, which are more exciting than the 
“mysteries” anyway. Contrast a Euro- 
pean bee enthusiast who may not have 
facilities for even one hive, with a 
large Western producer I met who 
admitted almost complete ignorance of 
bee biology. After hearing the precise 
and searching questions put to Dr. H. 
A. Borthwick after his talk on photo- 
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periodicity in plants at the Maryland 
meetings, I do not believe American 
beekeepers are less capable of becom- 
ing interested in research than Euro- 
peans. 


That many beekeepers and beek*ep- 
ing Organizations are unfamiliar with 
Bee World and the Bee Research Asso- 
ciation (B. R. A.) would seem to sub- 
stantiate the charge that U. S. beekeep- 
ers are uneducated about bees. Bee 
World is published monthly by the Bee 
Research Association, an international 
organization, whose headquarters are 
in England. Its membership includes 
beekeepers in some 30 different coun- 
tries. Besides fully documented articles 
on apiculture, it includes summaries 
(abstracts) of practically everything 
published throughout the world which 
is important to beekeeping and bee re- 
search. A few minutes’ perusal each 
month of these abstracts, which are 
translated into English, keeps you post- 
ed on the latest advances in beekeep- 
ing methods and equipment, honey 
handling, queen rearing, bee diseases 
and treatments, and other practical 
topics, as well as the resuts of scientific 
research work on which the long-term 
progress of beekeeping is based. A 
number of the abstracters are Apicul- 
turists for the USDA and some major 

(Continued on page 62) 
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- Prospects for Wintering 





° JAY C. KELLER, Editor 

U. S. Semi-monthly Honey Report 
_ _ Asynopsis of U. S colony conditions 
. with low winter losses predicted. 
. 


EPORTS FROM commercial bee- 

keepers, honey packers, state api- 
arists, bee supply handlers, and others 
connected with the beekeeping indus- 
try to the United States Department 
of Agriculture as of the first half of 
November indicates that colonies of 
bees went into the winter in aver- 
age or above average condition in most 
sections of the country. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that the honey crop 
this year was larger than usual in many 
areas, and beekeepers were in a posi- 
tion to leave colonies better stocked 
with honey for winter feed than usual. 
However, in a few areas where major 
honey flows and later fall flows were 
not good the condition of colonies is 
questionable because of probable in- 
sufficiency of food to carry the bees 
through until spring flows start. Also 
in scattered localities, even in areas 
where major honey flows were good, 
some colonies are in poor condition 
due to injury from the use of insecti- 
cide sprays On various crops. 

In the northeastern part of the na- 
tion comprising the States of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
all States northeastward colony condi- 
tion is much better than a year ago. 
This is attributed to larger honey crops 
as compared with last year, both dur- 
ing the main flow and during the fall 
flow. Many colonies were on the verge 
of starvation in this area last year at 
this time. 

In other Atlantic Coast States, colo- 
nies of bees are reported to be in vari- 
able condition. Stores are of good 
quality and_= generally adequate in 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, but very light in North Carolina. 
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Bees in Georgia made a remarkable 
comeback during the late summer and 
fall months, considering the practical 
crop failure from gallberry in the early 
spring. However, their condition is still 
rather questionable, and considerable 
feeding was necessary in some yards 
during October. In Florida some sec- 
tions are well supplied with stores, 
while others are short of feed. 

In the Gulf States, conditions are 
also variable. Beeyards in Louisiana 
are in the poorest condition in a num- 
ber of years. On the other hand, Mis- 
sissippi bees are fairly well supplied 
with stores. In Texas some areas re- 
port colonies well provisioned, while 
other areas have inadequate stores. 

In the central part of the nation col- 
Onies are well supplied with good qual- 
ity honey for winter feed in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Arkansas. Stores are light in Ten- 
nessee, and fair to good in Oklahoma. 

Colonies in Michigan and Wisconsin 
are short of winter stores in some 
yards, and in a few localities quality of 
stores is not good as the stores are 
mostly honeydew. On the other hand, 
colonies are well supplied with stores 
in Minnesota. 

The condition of colonies is unusu- 
ally good in most of the western plains 
area, including the States of Nebraska, 
Iowa, North Dakota, and South Dako- 
ta. However, some sections of Kansas 
and Missouri report stores are light. 

In the Rocky Mountain States the 
condition of colonies is generally good 
although a few beekeepers in Utah 
report stores are a little on the short 
side. 


(Continued on page 26) 














We Establish 


a 
Beeyard 


KENNETH M. WELLS* 
Coldwater, Ontario 


THE EVENING BEGAN quietly 
enough .... Lucy and I were waiting 
hopelessly, patiently, for the arrival of 
our bees, which were speeding towards 
us by truck on the last lap of their 
long journey from the southern United 
States. 


We were, we told ourselves over and 
over again, ready for their arrival. 
Fifty white beehives, the fine fruit of 
our winter’s labor, stood in prim lines 
on the level greensward in the valley 
behind us. We had set them out by 
chalk line, measuring rod, and spirit 
level. Each white hive stood squarely 
on a black hive-stand, with a dainty 
alighting board painted either pale blue, 
grey, green, or pink, in front of it. 
Each hive was fitted with the required 
number of frames, and each frame 
carried a full sheet of beeswax, which 
the bees would draw out into honey- 
comb and fill with honey—we hoped. 


It was not that we had done that 
which we ought not to have done, or 
even that we had left undone that 
which we ought to have done. Our 
preparations had been thorough. Noth- 
ing had been overlooked. My new bee 
gloves and bee veil lay handily beside 
my new hive tools, and new hive 
smoker, on top of one of the new hives. 
Our outward quietude, our inner tu- 
mult was occasioned simply by the fact 
that we knew absolutely nothing about 
bees, nothing except what we had read. 
I had never seen a queen bee. Lucy 
had never been stung. 

* from The Owl Pen by K. M. Wells. 
Published by J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 224 


Bloor St. . Toronto 5, Canada. 
Sells for $3.00. 





We had been advised to start our 
beekeeping modestly, with one or two 
hives at most, and so get to know 
something about their little occupants, 
before thinking of establishing a bee- 
yard of commercial proportions. We 
had disregarded this good advice. We 


were starting with fifty hives. Fifty 
three-pound packages of bees, a total 
of some 750,000 bees, honey bees, 
stinging bees, were speeding towards 
us, would soon be with us. All that we 
had to do when they arrived was tear 
the tops off the fifty packages. and 
tuck the barbed and angry hordes that 
were in them safely away in the dark 
interiors of our fifty white hives. 

Such a chore, we knew, would be a 
mere nothing, childplay indeed, to an 
experienced bee-master, a veteran of 
many bee-yard seasons. But we were 
not veterans. This was to be our first 
season. We were in no position to 
minimize the horrific experience so 
soon to be ours. When our bee pack- 
ages arrived, we would have to take 
our bees out of their cages. We would 
have to handle them. We would have 
to sit among them. We would have to 
put them to bed, tuck them in, as it 
were, feed them, and soothe them. We 
remembered reading of people, expert 
bee people, being stung to death. We 
hoped that our bee gloves would be 
thick enough, that our bee veils would 
fit tightly enough, that our overalls 
would prove sufficient armor to save 
us from such a fate. 

“I think I remember reading some- 
where that bees won’t sting a person 
who has washed with carbolic soap,” 
I told Lucy. 
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“I have some carbolic soap in the 
house,” she whispered. 

“TI think we have time,” I quavered. 

We went into the house, and we 
both took a bath. We lathered our- 
selves from head to foot with pink 
carbolic soap. We let the wind dry us, 
and we left the lather on. 

“I feel awful,” said Lucy, “and I 
smell worse.” 

Like condemned felons watching the 
approach of their executioner, we 
watched the bee truck roll into the Owl 
Pen work yard. We swallowed our 
hearts, adjusted veils and gloves, and 
went down to meet it. The Owl Pen 
bee-yard was about to be established. 
We wondered if we would live to enjoy 
it. 

As we approached the truck we be- 
came aware of a mighty buzzing, a 
tremendous, murmuring hum. It could 
have been a million telephone wires 
humming in a whirlwind. We knew it 
wasn’t. We knew that it was our bees 
that we heard. We went around to the 
back of the truck and stared at them 
piled in a great howling mound of wire 
screened boxes. With open mouths 
and bulging eyes we heard the driver 
telling us, in a voice that sounded dim 
and far off, that the bees had travelled 
well, that few of them were dead, and 
that all of them were vigorous. 

I thought he said “vicious”. 

“Vigorous,” he corrected. 

“Oh,” I moaned, thankfully. 

It would not have been so bad if the 
bees had arrived in the early hours of 
the morning, or, for that matter, at any 
time during the day. Then we would 
have been able to go about our unac- 
customed task in the blessed light of 
day, and being able to see and study 
our little charges, we might have gath- 
ered a little confidence in our ability 
to deal with them. But no such luck 
was ours. Our bees arrived just at 
dark, with a new moon riding over 
them, and with them arrived word that 
they had been a long time in their 
packages and should be released im- 
mediately. Lucy and I lit lanterns, took 
a long last look at the Owl Pen, said 
good-bye to the truck driver, and open- 
ed the first of the packages. 

The next few hours were like a 
dream—a bad dream. I knelt in the 
tree-shrouded darkness of the valley 
with the package full of bees between 
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my knees. Lucy held the lantern. I 
pulled out the feeder can that hung 
under the box top, and saw that at 
least two thousand bees were clinging 
to it. Goose pimples, as big as pine- 
apples, rose all over me. Lucy made a 
thin, shuddery, whistling sound as she 
breathed. I drew out the little cage, in 
which the queen along with her court 
of worker bees was imprisoned, and 
saw that it, too, was covered with a 
flowering mass of angry bees. I felt 
myself growing old. I looked up at 
Lucy. She looked less like a woman 
than a graven statute of a woman, a 
graven image of horror. She tried to 
smile. She couldn’t. I tried to smile. 
My lips felt like wire. 

Carefully, ever so carefully, I did as 
I had been instructed to do by the deal- 
er who had provided our bees. I drew 
out the cork that closed the queen cage, 
and then placed it between two of the 
five comb-carrying frames with which 
the hive was fitted. Then, drawing a 
deep breath, I picked up the roaring 
package, and holding it between my 
gloved hands, shook out the 15,000 
outraged and furious insects that filled 
it. They rained down into the hive. 
They fell in great, soft, crawling masses 
into the vacant space reserved for 
them, and which was later to be filled 
with more comb-carrying frames. They 
rained down, and they crawled up. 
They welled up over the sides of the 
hive, and overflowed it. They filled 
the air. They covered my gloves. They 
crawled in buzzing hundreds over my 
overalls. They darkened my veil. I 
was sure they were getting into my 
veil. At that moment I didn’t like bees 
very much. 

We put the lid back on the hive. 
That was one package disposed of. 
We had only 49 more to do. We moved 
to the next hive, to the next package. 
The roar in the bee-yard grew louder. 
Six angry bees buzzed inside my veil. 
They buzzed like a million. I was sure 
they were a million. They all sat down 
on me. They stung like scorpions. I felt 
my left ear swelling. I felt my right 
ear swelling. I felt my neck swelling. 
I felt like a pin cushion. I crushed two 
more of the blighters as they crawled 
up my legs inside my trousers. I re- 
membered a tale told me by an old bee- 
keeper friend. 

“I got stung once where no man 
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ought ever to get stung. Who-o-o! 
H-o-o-o! Don’t ever let that happen to 
you. Ho-o-o! Ho-o! Wear bicycle 
clips.” 

I didn’t have any bicycle clips. While 
I worried over this, several more bees 
found their way into my gloves. My 
hands began to swell. The gloves had 
been too big. Soon they felt too small. 
I took them off. My hands were like 
footballs. 

“There's a bee inside my _ veil,” 
moaned Lucy. 

While I looked for it, more bees got 
inside my trousers. I don’t know what 
their target was. I killed them about 
knee level. There were no bees in 
Lucy’s veil. She wouldn’t believe me. 
While we argued the point, two more 
got inside my veil and stung me again 
on the neck. My neck changed into a 
cross between a summer-sausage and a 
slab of rising bread dough. We took 
time off for tea. 

I don’t know to this day how long 


an experienced beekeeper, working by 
lantern light, and without bicycle clips, 
wou!d take to hive 50 packages of bees. 
I do know that working as fast as we 
dared, it took Lucy and me from 8:30 
at night to 3:30 in the morning. I don’t 
know how tired a veteran of the bee- 
yard would be when he had finished 
such a chore. I do know that when we 
finished, we staggered into the Owl 
Pen, too tired even to think of climbing 
the stairs to bed. 

We collapsed into chairs in front of 
the cold fireplace, and stared at it 
blankly. My whole body seemed on 
fire from the bee poison that had been 
injected into it. Lucy, fortunately un- 
stung, was white and drawn. Somehow 
we both managed a smile. The job 
was done. The Owl Pen bee-yard, a 
dream for years, was at last a reality. 

The End 

| Packages should be installed during the 
day and bees should be filled with sugar 
syrup at the time they are put into hives. 


Bees full of syrup will not fly about or 
sting much.—Ed. | 





START OF BEEKEEPING 
EXTENSION 


(Continued from page 15) 


looking young couple who had a part 
in the episode as well as in a near- 
tragic accident. 

The rain stopped after the storm in 
the evening, but the roads were wet 
and slippery the next day and some 
bad mud holes remained in _ places. 
There were no more exciting experi- 
ences, but going was slow. I will never 
forget the swollen Roanoke River and 
the crossing of it on a flat boat guided 
by a trolley wheel on an overhead wire 
rope. The strong current stretched the 
slack rope to its limit, and | wondered 
what would become of us if the rope 
broke or was torn from its anchorage 
at the ends. By nightfall I reached Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, and was happy 
to be within the borders of the first 
state to request the education of its 
beekeepers by the new cooperative 
extension program. Good meals and 
rest were found in a home that kept 
boarders. The next day, September 12, 
1916, I reached the home of Assistant 
State Entomologist R. W. Leiby and 
his wife, in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
where I stayed for several very pleasant 
weeks. 
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To recapitulate briefly on mileages 
traveled on this trip: by referring to 
present-day road maps it is about 156 
miles from Reynoldsville to Port Roy- 
al, Pennsylvania, where I stayed over 
the first night; 165 miles to Washing- 
ton; about 105 miles from Chevy Chase 
to Richmond; 165 miles to Oxford; 
and 50 miles to Raleigh by way of 
Durham; a total of approximately 630 
miles traveled in about four and one- 
half days’ actual driving. 


(to be continued) 





PROSPECTS FOR WINTERING 


(Continued from page 23) 


In the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington colonies have a fair to good 
supply of stores, and their condition is 
believed to be a little better than at 
this time a year ago. In California col- 
onies generally have an average amount 
of winter stores except in some yards 
in the southern part of the State where 
food reserves are low. 

Summarizing, it would appear that 
colony condition at this time points 
toward low winter losses of bees pro- 
viding an unusually severe winter does 
not occur. 
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Honey Export 
Outlook 


1956 





by R. B. WILLSON, Chairman, Honey Industry Council. 
A Director of the American Honey Institute, and the Na- 
tional Honey Packers’ and Dealers’ Association. President 


of R. B. Willson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


AS SOME of our beekeeper friends 
may have suspected from the first 
article in this series of two, we have 
been trying to look ahead from the 
point of view of the producer. It is 
important, therefore, when we stop to 
reflect on our business and try to de- 
termine where we stand now, and 
where we seem to be going, that we 
understand fully that one of the great 
and solid assets of our honey industry 
is the re-established market there is for 
our product in Europe and its great 
significance to our individual welfare. 
This is apropos irrespective of where 
your honey goes to market because the 
price for honey is not made by you, 
or in your county, or state, for honey 
is a world commodity, just like coffee, 
wheat, or for that matter, petroleum 
products, so that the world market is 
of vital importance to you. 

In this connection, it is worthy of 
repetition to say that our Government 
could not have acted more wisely than 
it did when it instituted an export sub- 
sidy program in 1950. The five years 
of its existence reacquainted our Euro- 
pean friends with the excellence of our 
product to a point where now that it 
is Over and our prices higher than any 
time since the last sugar shortage end- 
ing in 1946, that they are still buying 
it eagerly. 

European buying has been running 
about 10 per cent of our production, 
which is to say 20 per cent of our com- 


mercial honey crop, so its importance 
to each one of us is obvious. 

It has not been easy to do business 
with Europe since 1949 when the first 
honey sales were made before 1939. 
Great Britain formerly a big buyer of 
our finest white clover honey has not 
bought a pound from us since the war’s 
end, their Government refusing to per- 
mit the use of any of their earned dol- 
lars for our honey, even under our sub- 
sidy when they were permitting im- 
portation of inferior qualities from 
Chile and Australia, countries on ster- 
ling, at much higher prices. We have 
many good friends there who have been 
stewing about this for some time. The 
Scandinavian countries have yet to buy 
since World War II. 

Excepting Switzerland, all other 
countries have made it necessary for 
an importer first to get a license for 
each transaction. Swiss importers buy 
what they want without government 
restriction since in that land of wise 
and industrious people, they have not 
been working under that false doctrine 
of economics conceived for the first 
time since World War II which has for 
its crying chorus, “We have no dollars”. 

Belgium, and more recently Holland, 
have been more realistic and have al- 
lowed the purchase of honey more or 
less freely, the granting of our import 
permits having become a mere formal- 
ity. However, in France and Italy, the 
only importers who may expect to get 
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licenses readily are exporters who have 
built up a record of large exports to 
the U.S.A., but even then, their im- 
ports are confined to their own require- 
ments. France grants a bit more when 
her own honey crops are inadequate, 
which is almost always, but Italy has 
almost closed the doors to the United 
States, even though they usually pro- 
duce an insufficient supply for their 
minimum requirements. 

Germany has been unique in the 
field of importing honey. Starting 
from scratch at the end of the war, de- 
feated and broke, she is now importing 
in excess of 50 million pounds a year, 
but under restrictions that would seem 
to many unbearable. Except from those 
countries with which they have a fa- 
vorable trade balance, they have to 
pay their government a premium of 
18 per cent to get a honey import li- 
cense. This they call an “agio”, a 
heavy burden on the German honey 
business. Imagine what that business 
could be were their government to re- 
move this artificial restraint to trade! 

There has been another but less seri- 
ous restriction on our honey business 
with Europe. One does not have to be 
long in it before receiving a letter of 
complaint to the effect that a delivery 
was unsatisfactory because the Fiehe 
Test for hydroxmethyl-furfurol (HMF) 
was positive and the Gothe Test for 
diastase negative. 

In Germany, also in Holland, Switz- 
erland, and perhaps other European 
countries, great importance is attached 
to whether honey has been heated. Ex- 
cessive heating they rightfully claim 
injures honey quality, and their scien- 
tific methods of measuring the extent 
of damage is by testing for two prop- 
erties influenced by heat. 

One is diastase, an enzyme common- 
ly found in honey. The Gothe Test 
measures diastase by its digestion of 
starch but the diastase content varies 
with the variety, so a double check on 
the heating or over-heating of honey 
is by the Fiehe Test for the measuring 
of HMF, a substance generated from 
levulose in the presence of heat. 

Dr. Herwarth Duisberg, Director of 
the Institute for Honey Research in 
Bremen, came to this country last Feb- 
ruary at the invitation of the California 
Honey Advisory Board and the Uni- 
versity of California. He worked with 
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George L. Marsh, Professor of Food 
Technology; John E. Schade, Graduate 
Assistant in Food Technology; and 
John E. Eckert, Professor of Entomol- 
ogy, all of the University of California 
at Davis, exporter Hans Schumacher 
cooperating. 

The purpose of the visit was to re- 
solve, if possible, the differences con- 
cerning diastase and HMF between the 
American shipper and the European 
(German) buyers, and to standardize 
the methods for testing for these prop- 
erties. Dr. Duisberg went into the field 
and drew some samples of honey in 
the comb right from the beehives and 
conducted tests with them at Davis 
with his collaborators there. Other 
samples from common storage and 
beekeepers’ honey houses were tested 
and some taken back to Germany. 

Results of this work are considered 
only exploratory, but samples taken in 
the comb from the hive never showed 
a combination of low diastase and high 
HMF, although some had low diastase, 
especially orange. 

American methods for testing both 
for diastase and HMF were considered 
better, notably Schade’s method for 
diastase determination, and the use of 
the ultra-violet spectroscope in the 
analysis of the residue of an ether ex- 
traction, as refined at the University of 
California, for the determination of 
HMF. 

However, there seems to be no sharp 
disagreement between us, but only an 
obvious need for much more investi- 
gation and research. 

Obstacles to doing business due 
to European government restrictions 
are gradually but surely being removed. 
Restrictions due to quality regulations 
are not real obstacles since all that is 
needed is better understanding between 
us. We can look forward then with 
renewed confidence to a bright new 
year and a great future for many years 
for our honey market abroad because 
with but a few exceptions, Europe is a 
community of nations of honey loving 
people, who consume far more than 
they produce. 

We do not, of course, have the 
European market to ourselves. There 
is real competition for us, price and 
quality taken into consideration, with 
honey from Latin America and from 
New Zealand and Australia. For ex- 














ample, in recent years, Argentina has 
been shipping 10 to 12 million pounds 
a year to Europe; Mexico 7 to 10 mil- 
lion; Cuba 5 to 8 million; Guatamala 
about 2 million and lesser quantities 
from Chile, El Salvador and the Do- 
minican Republic. It is no exaggera- 
tion, however, to point out that our 
own American honey is held in highest 
regard generally throughout Europe 
and in many instances is given the 
preference. 

Naturally, California Orange Blos- 
som honey is not used interchangeably 
in Europe with Cuban Light Amber. 
Their uses of honey are as diverse as 
ours. The so-called “cheap” honeys 
produced about Tampico in Mexico 
and in the Dominican Republic as well 
as the light amber honey of Cuba wi'!l 
be found in the pain d’epice (like our 
ginger bread) of France and Belgium 
and the baked goods of Germany. On 
the other hand, torrone, Italy's cele- 
brated candy requires white mild honey 
and since Italy trades with Argentina 


in great volume, they buy a lot of the 
beautiful white honey from the Pam- 
pas that is a mixture of clover, alfalfa 
and thistle. 


Italy, France, Belgium and Holland 
like the lighter and milder honeys for 
their table grades, but Germany pre- 
fers honey somewhat darker and more 
flavorful, so buys enormous quantities 
of our California light amber alfalfa. 
Switzerland likes it still stronger in fla- 
vor both for their baking and table 
honey. Right now they seem to prefer 
the honey from Yucatan. 


And so it goes. The great divergence 
of tastes and uses in Europe very nice- 
ly uses all grades and varieties that are 
produced from all over the Western 
Hemisphere. European recovery is 
such that the demand for honey now 
exceeds the supply because no produc- 
ing country has had a carry-over in 
recent years under steadily advancing 
prices. A prosperous era looms ahead 
for the beekeeper. 





USDA Announces 1955 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 


Entitled “Water” 


THe U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced publication of its 
1955 Yearbook, a 752-page volume de- 
voted to drought, floods, and the nor- 
mal sources and uses of water. 
Entitled “Water,” the book contains 
a wealth of information on all aspects 
of a subject that has become a major 
national concern—for industries, city 
people, foresters, conservationists, 
gardeners, and sportsmen, no less than 
for farmers, ranchers, and orchardists. 


Its 95 chapters were written, mostly 
in nontechnical style, by 149 specialists 
in the Department of Agriculture, State 
agricultural colleges and divisions, and 
private and Federal organizations 
whose work pertains to water. The 
book has many drawings, maps, and 
photographs. 

Among the subjects treated are: The 
importance of water in history, the 
need for water of people, animals, and 
plants; weather cycles; “cloud seeding”; 
desalting sea water; water and erosion: 
30 


the care of watersheds; water laws; 
foods and their prevention; water for 
forests and range lands; irrigation in 
the West and East and for specific 
crops; drainage; managing watersheds 
for better fishing; wetlands and water- 
fowl; farming in dry regions; use of 
waste water by industries; water for 
gardens and lawns; pure water for 
rural homes; sewage disposal; teaching 
and learning about conservation; and 
research regarding water. 

The Yearbook of Agriculture is a 
Congressional document prepared in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
published under direct Congressional 
authorization. The Yearbooks are dis- 
tribued mainly by Members of the 
Congress. They are also sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at $2.00 a copy. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no copies for 
general distribution. Requests for cop- 
ies should not be sent to the Depart- 
ment or any of its employees. 
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Keep Them 
on Hand 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN, 
Aurora, Nebraska 


You are always prepared to 
serve unexpected guests if 


you keep fruity honey 
breads on hand. — Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Company. 


[* WE HAVE plenty of goodies fresh- 
ly baked, folks seldom drop in un- 
expectedly. But if we slip up then here 
they come—and what’s to serve? Isn’t 
that the way it goes! However, you 
can always be assured of having some- 
thing good to serve if you make a 
habit of keeping fruit or nut honey 
breads on hand. Stir them up in lei- 
sure moments, bake and- wrap care- 
fully, then store in bread box or re- 
frigerator. If they are to be frozen 
they should be wrapped in freezer foil. 
Kept in a freezer chest these delectable 
treats will keep indefinitely. 

By varying the kinds of honey bread 
you bake you can serve fruity breads 
repeatedly to callers, always being pre- 
pared. Salty mixed nuts afford delect- 
able contrast, too. 


Honey Orange Date Bread 
One cup dates, cut in pieces, 1/2 cup 
walnuts, chopped, %4 cup water, '2 
cup orange juice, 3 cup shortening, 
’2 teaspoon salt, 44 cup brown sugar, 
’2 cup honey, | egg, beaten, 112 cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda, and '2 

cup bran or whole wheat flour. 
Combine dates, nuts, hot water, and 
orange juice; let stand. Combine short- 
ening, salt, brown sugar, honey, and 
egg and beat thoroughly. Add date 
mixture to honey mixture and mix 
well. 
mixture; add bran and mix. 


Sift flour with soda, add to first 
Bake in 
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greased loaf pan, 5 x 9 x 3 inches in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 65 to 
75 minutes. 


Honey Banana Bread 

One and % cups sifted flour, *%4 
teaspoon soda, 114 teaspoons cream of 
tartar, 2 teaspoon salt, % cup short- 
ening, 3 cup sugar, %4 cup honey, 2 
eggs, well beaten, and 1 cup mashed 
banana. 

Sift flour, soda, cream of tartar, and 
salt together three times. Cream short- 
ening, then add sugar and honey grad- 
ually, blending well after each addition 
until mixture is light and fluffy. Add 
eggs and beat well. Add flour mixture, 
alternately with banana, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each ad- 
dition until smooth. Pour into well 
greased loaf pan and bake in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., about one hour. 

Honey Peanut-Butter Dated Bread 
(Steamed) 

Three-fourths cup peanut butter, %4 
cup honey, | egg, beaten, 2 cups sifted 
cake flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
¥2 teaspoon salt, 1 cup milk, and %4 
cup chopped dates. 

Blend peanut butter and honey to- 
gether and add egg. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt together and add to 
first mixture alternately with milk. 
Fold in dates. Fill greased mo!d %4 
full, cover tightly and steam 2% hours. 
Makes one loaf. 
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‘ 
A Look Ahead ] 
AS WE peer over the horizon of the new year into the future, we can honestly 
say that the opportunities for success in beekeeping seem brighter than they t 
have been during recent years. c 
Honey prices have advanced, this being due, in part at least, to the excel- I 
lent work being done by the American Honey Institute and the American Bee- | t 
keeping Federation. They deserve our moral and financial support. ‘ t 
The demand for honey has been so active that it seems doubtful if there f 
is enough honey throughout the country to last until the new crop comes on the 
market, even though the 1955 crop was considerably above the previous year’s f 
crop. r 
It seems obvious that our industry needs more bees and beekeepers, es- 
pecially the younger class, to produce more honey, also to perform the essential t 
pollination service for producing some of our farm crops. r 
Beekeeping is indeed an important branch of agriculture and we can be v 
optimistic about the future of our industry. it 
¢ / 
On to Biloxi . 
Tae ANNUAL meeting of the American Beekeeping Federation to be held in n 
Biloxi, Mississippi, on January 23 to 26, at Buena Vista Hotel, promises to be 
one of the most important held in many years. There are surely enough topics of fi 
interest to be discussed to engage the interest of every beekeeper who attends. 
There are problems to be solved that call for the best brains our industry can fe 
muster. Let’s make the Biloxi meeting one of the best ever held. 
Honey in Surgery 
THE LATE Dr. Bodog F. Beck’s book entitled “Honey and Health” includes a T 
chapter with the above title, and contains a great deal of information on what w 
has been done along the line of using honey for severe burns and wounds. Si 
The ancient Egyptians used honey as a surgical dressing and during the al 
middle ages it was used quite generally for burns, wounds, and ulcers. al 
The following from Dr. Beck’s book is of interest; “Recently, Dr. Charles 
Brunnich, a surgeon of Switzerland, joined the ranks of those who advocate honey re 
for surgical dressing, especially for contused and badly slashed septic wounds. He er 
quoted a case of a man whose finger was smashed in a grinding machine. The 
bone of the terminal phalanx of the finger was broken and hung on a skin flap. is 
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After wrapping the extremity in honey, the finger grew on and healed rapidly. 
Another man had, in succession, two large carbuncles on his back. The first one 
was operated on by a surgeon and left a deep ugly scar. The second was treated 
with honey only and the core eliminated rapidly and the wound left only an in- 
significant scar.” 

_ __ Just recently, we learned of a commercial beekeeper who was working 
in his honey house near the steam boiler which burst, spraying him with boiling 
hot water and steam. He was all alone and instead of rushing to the phone to 
call a doctor, he jumped into a tank that was almost full of honey and remained 
there for a short time, permitting the honey to cover his body. This man 
experienced a rapid recovery. 

The writer’s daughter while canning fruit a few years ago, accidentally 
slipped, bringing her hand in contact with boiling water. The hand was immedi- 
ately submerged in a bucket of honey and allowed to remain there for a time 
before being wrapped in sterilized gauze. Comparative little pain was experi- 
enced after the honey was applied and in a remarkably short time the hand 
was back to normal. 

It seems probable that we, as beekeepers, should know more about the 
curative qualities honey possesses and be ready to use it when the occasion arises. 


Windbreaks Cut Expenses 

| fae A RECENT issue of the Missouri Farm News Service, there appeared an 

article with the above title which should be of interest to beekeepers. Wind- 
breaks have been in use in Missouri and other mid-western states since pioneer 
days. Studies have been made to compare the inside temperatures of dwelling 
houses also barns where stock is kept with similar buildings not having wind- 
breaks. Heating the house protected by windbreaks, required 23 per cent less fuel 
than was used in the house exposed to the full sweep of the wind. This saving in 
fuel amounted to the price of two tons of coal or 400 gallons of fuel oil annually. 

Some of the dairymen and live-stock feeders in Missouri, value the savings 
from their windbreaks from $500 to $800 annually, due to lowered feed costs and 
reduced losses in weight and production during the severe weather. 

It would be interesting to make a comparison of two apiaries, each with 
the same number of hives, one with good wind protection and the other with no 
protection from the wind. Apiaries with colonies similar in strength and stores 
would have to be selected and all the hives would have to be weighed carefully 
in the fall, some time during November, then again the following spring during 
April, in order to determine how much more honey the unprotected colonies con- 
sumed than the protected colonies. 

Ample protection for bees during the winter months, especially in the 
North, is considered an essential requirement for a successful winter. 

It now appears that properly constructed windbreaks may be more bene- 
ficial for bees than heavy packing or insulation around the hives. 

Those interested in farm windbreaks should write Mailing Room 21, Mum- 
ford Hall, Columbia, Missouri, and ask for circular No. 656. 


Bee Extension Work Essential 
| pay ARTICLE by George H. Rea, page 12 of this issue, should be of interest 
to our readers, especially since it contains information on the first bee extension 
work done in the U.S.A. Mr. Rea has done similar work in other states. Exten- 
sion workers in beekeeping have an important job to do and their work is not 
always easy. It can be said, however, that most beekeepers as a class are friendly 
and willing to cooperate. 

Our hats off to extension workers over the country because they are 
rendering a splendid service to our industry. We hope the time may come when 
every state in the union will maintain a bee extension worker. — 

Mr. Rea, now retired, has done some excellent work during the years and 
is to be commended for the contribution he has made to our beekeeping industry. 
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Gov. Luther Dodge of North Carolina, 
examines honey given him by Mrs. A. 
Miss Betty Ann Markham, L. Mc Lean, with W. A. Stephen 
1956 Florida honey queen. looking on. 











Frank E. Todd, in charge of the USDA’s Bee Culture station at Tucson, Arizona 
marks bees with quick-drying paints as they take on a supply of syrup from the 
“artificial flower”. Being able to identify the bee from the mark on its back, Mr. 
Todd can determine how long ii takes the bee to deliver its stock of nectar to the 
hive and to return. Time factors are important in the locating of apiaries for hon- 

ey production and on the effective use of bees for crop pollination. 
—USDA photo by Forsythe. 
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Miss Darlene Becker eae’ 
1956 Pennsylvania honey queen. Miss Barbara Johnson 
1956 Minnesota honey queen. 


2 A M E RICAN NATIONAL 


HONEY Saat 





“? : i — 
Interested viewers who attended the American National Honey Show held at the 
Illinois State Fair in 1955. 
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FROM Fove*S’* LANDS 





Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


How to Lighten Darkened Wax 


HEN MELTED wax comes in con- 

tact with metal, especially iron, it 
will darken and become unattractive. 
It is very important that all enamel 
containers used for melting wax are 
free of chips and cracks. The nice yel- 
low color can be restored by sprink- 
ling an abundant amount of flowers of 
sulphur into melted wax and stirring 
well. Iron and sulphur form an iron- 
sulphur compound which sinks to the 
bottom. The shade of yellow shows 
whether the iron has been sufficiently 
removed or not. The industry also 
uses sulphur to clean wax. Because of 
the danger of explosion it cannot be 
overemphasized that private individu- 


als should not use sulphuric acid. 
W. Hohnel in Deutsche Bienenzeitung. 


Canadians change Import Rules 


(GANADIANS CAN only import hon- 
ey from the United States since a 
new Canadian government regulation 
forbids honey imports from other 
countries because of the danger of in- 
troducing an adult bee disease known 
as acarine. 

Acarine disease is caused by the 
mite Acarapis woodi (Rennie). This 
mite penetrates the tracheal (breathing) 
tubes of the honeybee and reproduces 
in that area. 

“The disease was formerly known 
as the Isle of Wight disease. This is 
the most serious disease of adult bees 
known today and causes great damage 
to honeybee colonies in some parts of 
Europe. It has also been reported in 
South America. So far no case of aca- 
rine has been reported in Canada or 
the U.S.A. In 1947 the United States 


amended their regulations to guard 
against the importation of this disease, 
and since that time permit the impor- 
tation of honeybees from Canada only. 
In view of the fact that Canada de- 
pends almost entirely on the queen 
breeders in the southern states to sup- 
ply queens and package bees it was 
necessary to amend our regulations 
accordingly.” 

The new regulation requires the 
following wording on all package and 
queen shipments: “The food supplied 
to the bees and carried in the packages 
does not contain honey.” This new 
declaration is expected to prevent the 


importation of American foulbrood. 
Canadian Bee Journal, October 1955. 


Dr. Albert Schweizer Against 
Indiscriminate Spraying 


BRENCH BEEKEEPERS are fighting 
against indiscriminate spraying 
through radio announcements and ar- 
ticles in one of their biggest newspa- 
pers, “Figaro”. In a hand-written let- 
ter, Dr. Albert Schweizer indicates that 
he is also taking the side of the bee- 
keepers: 

“I have heard about the tragedy of 
indiscriminate spraying of insects in 
France as well as elsewhere, and de- 
plore everything that is happening in 
this regard. Modern humans can no 
longer think and look into the future. 
They are going to kill the earth from 
which we and other creatures receive 
our food. Poor bees, poor birds, poor 
humans. The facts speak for you. 
Fight! My heart is with you. 

Yours faithfully, 
Albert Schweizer” 
Lambarene. June 15, 1955. 
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FOR SOME reason known only to 
the bees, the honey produced in my 
outyard is lighter in color and thinner 
in body than that produced in my 
home yard. The moisture content in- 
variably is higher, and must be caused 
by a difference in the nectar sources, 
although it is only eight miles from 
here, and there is nothing around there 
that isn’t around here so far as can be 
seen from the roads. 

The color difference is slight. As a 
matter of fact, you can’t tell the differ- 
ence unless you put two jars alongside 
each other. The flavor is a little differ- 
ent too, and personally I like it better. 
But that moisture problem is serious. 
A couple of times honey from this 
yard has been disqualified at the an- 
nual county honey show because it 
graded higher than the 18.6 per cent 
required. The honey from the home 
yard grades consistently in the low 
17’s. I have saved samples from the 
outyard to see if the honey acted any 
differently because of its higher mois- 
ture, but it don’t seem to make any 
difference. It doesn’t ferment or crys- 
talize any quicker than the dryer kind. 

I don’t know what it graded this 
year. We had our honey show, but 
the boys in the back room put over a 
fast one on me. I came in third on a 
mixture of the honey from the home 
yard and my outyard. 

Maybe a head doctor would say that 
I had bubbles in my think tank, but I 
don't enter these contests with a com- 
petitive spirit. I go in mainly to see 
how my honey stacks up with the other 
honeys produced in the county, and 
you would be surprised to see the 
variety of colors and tastes. But then, 
the county is nearly 120 miles from 
one end to the other, and I suppose 
that a lot of variety can be worked into 
such a space. So, I put in a variety of 
samples, as many as possible, to see if 
I am as good as I think I am. Except- 
ing for a little cheating, my entries are 
exactly the same stuff that I peddle 
out through the kitchen door, or from 
the roadside stands. 

The cheating part really isn’t cheat- 
ing. It’s just that I keep the honey 
from the two yards separate, and when 
the time comes to bottle it I first draw 
off a couple of cases of five’s or a 60- 
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by Propolis Pete 


pound can, and then carefully draw a 
half-pound jar for the contest. I do 
this in August, and since there is a 
lot of hot weather ahead before the 
honey contest in November, generally 
my contest samples are so nice and 
clear that you can read a newspaper 
through the jar. Aside from this little 
special attention, nothing is done to it 
until it goes before the judge. (I never 
heat any of my honey unless it crystal- 
lizes prematurely.) If I fussed with or 
filtered my contest honey it wouldn’t 
mean a thing to me because I want to 
know how good it really is. 


Anyhow, this year I went through 
my usual routine. Since this was a 
vintage year, I was rubbing my hands 
in anticipation of taking home the blue 
ribbon for my home yard honey. My 
outyard honey was also exceptionally 
fine and although a little thinner, I 
thought maybe I could snaggle the red 
to accompany the blue. Alas and 
alack, I got another lesson on the in- 
advisability of enumerating the census 
before the ova were completely incu- 
bated. The boys in the back room 
pulled the switch on me. They called 
for a full pound round jar for testing, 
and here I was sitting with two half- 
pound jars, each from different yards. 
Ah well, what could I do? I mixed 
them and the judge said the sample 
had too many bubbles in it, and it was 
just a little bit cloudy. Even at that it 
was good enough to place third, and 
the mixture tested out at 17.8 per cent 
moisture. I wish I knew how good 
each lot was by itself. Wait till next 
year. 

By golly, speaking of next year, it 
just dawned on me that this copy is for 
the January issue. Ye gods and little 
fishes, how the months do roll by. It 
seems that all I am doing is tearing 
pages off the calendar. That first flight 
in 1956 is closer than you think, so 
let me be the first to tell you that now 
is the time to start to think about what 
you are going to do. I had a customer 
in today to place an order for a colony 
next spring. Don’t know whether to 
call him the first breath of 1956 or 
the dying gasp of 1955. 

Anyhow, Happy New Year every- 
body. 
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Bee Yacts 


(A Digest of Scientific Research) 


Edited by Walter Barth 


How Long Will AFB Spores 
Live? 


ERE IS the $64,000 question that 

has plagued bee inspectors and bee- 
keepers for years. So when Dr. L. 
Haseman, the originator of the sulfa 
treatment for AFB, visited Gleanings 
earlier this year the question was asked 
of him. 

How long will AFB spores live? 

“Thirty years”, was the stunning re- 
ply. 
Back in 1924 the Missouri scientist 
locked up a honeycomb infected with 
American foulbrood, and in the years 
up to 1954, took periodic samplings 
of the comb. The last inspection in 
1954 was still positive, and Dr. Hase- 
man plans to continue this investiga- 
tion until the tests show negative or 
the spores are dead. 
Haseman, L. Private Correspondence and 

Interview. 1955. 


Nectar Yields of Southern For- 
age Plants Studied by USDA: 


OME OF the secrets underlying the 

fluctuations in nectar-gathering by 
honeybees—which to a large degree are 
responsible for the financial ups and 
downs of beekeepers—are being re- 
vealed by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture research. 

Department bee specialist Everett 
Oertel, who has tackled one phase of 
this complex problem—the nectar pro- 
duction of some common Southern 
forage plants— reported his research 
progress on November 30th before the 
Entomological Society of America 
meeting in Cincinnati. 

Working at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, where he is station- 
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ed as a staff member of USDA’s Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, Dr. Oertel 
found that an average white-clover 
head (or flour) yields slightly more 
than eight microliters (about eight mil- 
lionths of a quart) of nectar. A raceme 
of Hubam variety sweet clover (the 
unit of tiny flowers arranged along a 
common stem) averaged less than one- 
tenth as much nectar, or about 0.6 
microliters. Hairy vetch yielded an 
average of six microliters per raceme. 

Yet, despite these figures favoring 
white clover, Dr. Oertel pointed out 
that a given area of sweet clover, be- 
cause of its greater abundance of flow- 
ers, would generally produce more nec- 
tar than a similar area planted to white 
clover. 

Considering only two variable fac- 
tors—number of blooms and amount 
of nectar per bloom—the scientist es- 
timated that an average acre of flow- 
ering white clover would yield from 
one-fourth to nearly one and one-half 
quarts of nectar in a day; sweet clover, 
from two and one-half to five quarts. 

Another significant fact, pointed out 
by Dr. Oertel’s study, concerned the 
possibility of developing higher-yield- 
ing nectar sources. For example, nec- 
tar obtained from four selections of 
white clover varied from as little as 4.2 
to as much as 10.9 microliters per 
head. 

Dr. Oertel said that the flowers. were 
collected both in the morning and af- 
ternoon (the afternoon collections gen- 
erally yielded more nectar) from plants 
that were protected by cages from bees 
and other nectar-seeking insects. Nec- 
tar was removed from the flowers by 
centrifuging them at a force nearly 40 
times that of gravity. 

U. S. Dept. Agriculture News Release 
Nov. 23, 1955. 
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Let’s talk about 
honey plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, 


University of Louisville 


Basswood (tilia sp.) 


Basswood or Linden. No tree is 
better known as a honey plant through- 
out eastern United States. This tree 
can be easily recognized in bloom by 
the green leaf (bract) to which the clus- 
ter of flowers is attached. 

Nectar is secreted in large drops by 
the sepals. No tree secretes nectar 
more freely than the basswood in a 
good season, and a grove of basswood 
will yield a tremendous amount of 
nectar. 

Unfortunately the white, soft wood 
is in great demand and most of the 
large stands of trees have fallen before 
the woodsman’s ax. Beekeepers in 
towns should urge the planting of this 
attractive shade tree in place of the 
rather useless and often less attractive 
wind-pollinated elms, oaks, ashes, hick- 
ories, or beeches. ; 

Basswood blooms later than any other 
arboreal honey plant usually in July 
when the colonies are at their strongest 
and best able to store a quick surplus. 
For reasons not well understood, in 
three seasons out of five basswood fails 
to yield much of a crop and sometimes 
a rain will stop the nectar secretion in 
the middle of the flow. 

Vermont. Robert Mead writes that 
basswood blooms from July 10 to 20th. 
He describes the honey as very white, 
of good body, with a minty flavor and 
a slightly minty smell. His crop aver- 
ages about 25 pounds with an occa- 
sional yield of 50 pounds. It fails four 
out of five years in his area. He finds 
that basswood honey blends well with 
raspberry. 

Maine. Fred Perkins, of Albion, 
writes me that basswood blooms from 
July 1 to 12 and that occasionally it 
will yield a good surplus. His largest 
crop was in 1949. Rain during the 
blossoming period will stop the flow in 
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his area. He puts basswood as fifth 
in importance in Maine. 

Wisconsin. M. L. Lyons of Hustler 
writes me that he sells his honey by 
flavor (that is, floral source) and that 
“The basswood is usually not very 
strong having quite a bit of clover in 
it. Some years the basswood has less 
clover and the basswood flavor is so 
strong that many people do not like it.” 
He sent me a sample which was very 
white and had a pleasing flavor with 
a slight tang. 

He adds, “Many stores after selling 
my honey labeled by flavor, tell me 
that they are selling more honey now 
than when they had honey merely la- 
beled honey.” Many beekeepers in 
different parts of the country have told 
me the same story. 

Ohio. Robert Burgess of Warren 
sent me a sample of honey with this 
comment, “About the first of August 
we had a bumper crop of wild carrot. 
Although I did not notice the bees 
working this plant, I received some re- 
ports that they were. A few days ago 
I went to The A. I. Root Company at 
Medina, and they suggested I write to 
you to inquire what kind of honey | 
have. The bees were at the end of the 
clover flow when this sample was 
made.” 

The sample is very thick, deep am- 
ber in color, with much the texture 
and flavor of molasses. Under the mi- 
croscope I could find no carrot pollen, 
in fact, very little pollen of any kind. 
The sample rotated a ray of polarized 
light to the right, which is considered 
a sure sign of honeydew. The flavor 
and appearance were also typical of 
honeydew. When a good honey flow 
ends, bees often start collecting honey- 
dew from any available source. 

(Continued on page 63) 














How 


a 
Hobbyist 
Solved 


His Feeding 


) paren ARE certain times during the 
year when it may become necessary 
to feed bees: in the spring when stores 
are low, and in the fall following a 
poor honey season. To some hobbyists 
feeding is a chore, but it needn’t be if 
the proper method is used. Since it 
may not be too long before you will 
be feeding your bees, I have gathered 
together some feeding ideas that may 
help you. 

Top feeding has much to recommend 
it. However, top feeding is a chore 
when hundreds of bees fly up in your 
face through the hole in the inner 
cover upon removal of the outer cover 
and empty feeder can. Some of the 
following ideas used by beekeepers 
hereabouts do away with this annoy- 
ance. None are original with this writer 
nor are they necessarily of recent ori- 
gin, but there may well be new bee- 
keepers who never heard of any of 
these and old timers to whom one or 
two of these ideas will be new. 

The illustration shows a block of 
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by ALMYER JONES, Mass. 








Problem 


wood drilled out with an expansion 
auger bit to the outside diameter of 
the opening of a suitable jar—in this 
case a five-pound honey jar. Hard- 
ware cloth of one-eighth-inch or less 
mesh is tacked to the bottom of this 
hole. Holes are punched with a small 
nail in the jar cover from the inside out. 
The jar is filled with syrup, jar cover 
put on, and the filled jar is then invert- 
ed into the hole in the block. The en- 
tire gadget is then put over an inner 
cover on the hive with the inner cover 
hole open, an empty super around this 
and the outer cover over all. The thick- 
ness of the block of wood must be 
calculated nicely to just support the 
shoulder of the jar without raising the 
jar and its perforated cover from con- 
tact with the hardware cloth. The 
block, of course, must be long enough 
and wide enough to cover the open hole 
in the inner cover that it is put over. 
The reason for punching the jar cover 
holes from the inside out is so the 
ridges of the holes protrude down 


Wyman-Miller all wood top-feeder upended with top 
off to show inside. Closed feeder above. The bees 
come up through the middle then through a slot into 
the narrow compartment to feed. Two narrow pieces 
of wood cover the narrow compartments when refill- 
ing, thus conserving heat and restraining bees from 
flying. By removing the baffle boards making up the 
narrow compartment, dry sugar or pollen can be fed. 
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The Boardman feeder with refinements to help the hobbyist. 


through the hardware cloth. Otherwise 
the thickness of the cloth may hold the 
jar out of “tongues’ reach” of the bees. 
Screening would work as well as hard- 
ware cloth at keeping the bees from 
flying up, but it would be badly propo- 
lized. 

Some bee men prefer to modify this 
arrangement somewhat. They make a 
rectangular rim that resembles a mov- 
ing screen but which is the dimension 
of a friction can. Screening is tacked 
on and the gadget is put over an inner 
cover with the inner cover hole open, 
but with the screening uppermost. The 
can is then filled, perforated cover put 
on and inverted over the screen. In 
this way the bees are likewise con- 
fined but have much more space to 
feed than in a space only the size of 
the inner cover hole. Again an empty 
super is used and the outer cover over 
all. 

The screen principle in top feeding 
simplified to the extreme is as follows: 
A piece of screening or small mesh 
hardware cloth is tacked on the inner 
cover over the open hole. A can or 
jar is then inverted over this with an 
empty super for protection. However, 
bees often will quickly and badly pro- 
polize screening to make the device 
ineffective. If hardware cloth is used 
to overcome this difficulty, it is a nui- 
sance to remove it to insert a bee es- 
cape or to plug up the hole in the 
inner cover. 

Still another top-feeder gadget con- 
sists merely of a piece of celotex the 
width and length of the inside of a hive 
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body. A hole slightly smaller than the 
diameter of a 10-pound pail is cut out 
of the middle, and the sheet of celotex 
is then laid over an inner cover with 
the inner cover hole open. A 10-pound 
pail of syrup with perforated cover is 
inverted over the hole in the celotex. 
This insulates the top of the hive and 
allows the bees to come up through the 
inner cover hole and feed over a larger 
area than the size of the inner cover 
opening. It does not, however, restrain 
the bees from flying in your face when 
replacing cans. Naturally, an empty 
hive body is put on and an outer cover. 
So much for top feeders. 

The division board feeder is widely 
used and needs no description. It is 
down in the heat and cluster of the 
colony where the bees do not have to 
move far to get the syrup. It does re- 
quire taking off both the outer and 
inner covers, and sometimes those bees 
just love to make this act miserable, to 
say nothing of the heat that is lost 
when re-filling. 

The Boardman entrance feeder, in 
spite of ease of operation, many say 
promotes robbing, and is not practical 
in cold weather when the bees are 
clustered near the top. 

So it goes. Every feeder has its ad- 
vantages and _ disadvantages. This 
writer likes the principle of top feed- 
ing, as it does not induce robbing, the 
feeder is where the bees and heat are, 
and the hive need not be opened to 
replenish the food. The requirement of 
empty supers is not too hard to meet 
when the number of colonies to be fed 
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is not excessive. Empty supers are 
cheaper than some feeders. Probably 
there are many other helpful feeding 
gadgets that others use, but those listed 
here have proved to be popular and 
effective. 

The Miller top-feeder has been a 
popular device and feeds a large quan- 
tity of syrup at a time. However, it is 
expensive and somewhat difficult to 
make. This writer has never seen one 
advertised for sale, possibly because of 
the cost. Mr. Frank Wyman, of Athol, 
Mass., one of our genial and ingenious 
deans of Massachusetts beekeepers, has 
perfected an improved all-wood Miller 
feeder. It has everything, and beekeep- 
ers who have used it will use no other. 


Two waxed wooden pans are suspend- 
ed in an empty super permanently and 
are surrounded on four sides and the 
bottoms by space heated by the colony. 
There is a baffle plate to keep the cold 


out when replenishing syrup and keep 


the bees in so they do not fly in the 
beeman’s face. It can readily be taken 
apart for cleaning, any leakage (of 
which there is little) goes down into 
the cluster. It can be used for feeding 
dry sugar or pollen by removing two 
pieces of wood. However, to dupli- 
cate it, one would need a working 
model or set of blueprints. This is not 
to detract from Mr. Wyman’s ingenu- 
ity, as every beekeeper who uses it is 
extremely enthusiastic about it. 





















Illustrated by 
V. R. Stephen 


The use of honey as a preservative for 
cloth in the ancient world is mentioned 
in the quotation below, taken from the 
story of Alexander the Great in Plutarch’s 
Lives. 


as penta swage having made himself master of Susa, found in the king's pal- 
ace forty thousand talents in coined money, and the royal furniture and 











other riches were of inexpressible value. Among other things, there was purple 

of Hermione, worth five thousand talents which, though it had been laid up a 

hundred and ninety years, retained its first freshness and beauty. The reason 

they assign for this is that the purple wool was combed with honey and the white 

with white oil, and we are assured that specimens of the same kind and age are 
still to be seen in all their pristine luster.” 
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My Experience 
with 
Different 


RACES 
[ 
BEES 


HOWARD J. ROCK, 
Dale, Wisconsin 


HEN I FIRST started to keep bees 

in °32 I established my small apiary 
of 10 colonies in a small orchard in 
one corner of a large garden. I bought 
the equipment from a’ colorful old- 
time beeman who was disposing of his 
apiary by reason of being too old to 
properly manage them. 

The bees might be called “indige- 
nous” as no One in our community had 
bought commercial queens since the 
1880’s. They were excellent comb 
honey bees, hardy, good comb builders, 
tolerated moderate crowding, etc., but 
they had a disposition like a buzz saw. 

My first summer I examined the 
bees more than was necessary so that 
they were very “trigger happy”. If I 
had not had a monumental interest in 
the art of beekeeping I might easily 
have been persuaded to quit what with 
complaints from the nearby hay fields, 
passer’s by, and the parents of curious, 
mischievous children. 

After a particularly exasperating 
scene with a neighboring farmer, whose 
haying help quit because of my bees, 
I decided to requeen every colony. I 
sent to Ohio for four imported Italian 
queens, to Alabama for three Caucas- 
ian queens and to southern Florida for 
three Carniolan queens reared from 
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queen mothers from the apiary of Jan 
Strgar of Jugoslavia. 

The day of the queens’ arrival I 
would search out the old queens, pinch 
off their heads and drop them between 
the frames. Then I introduced the new 
queens by the Chantry* method ob- 
taining 100 per cent success as I al- 
ways have since from this very scien- 
tifically correct way of introducing a 
queen. 

As the time was late August I could- 
n’t tell anything about their perform- 
ance, Only noting the physical char- 
acteristics of the young bees. Among 
the things I noticed; the uniformity of 
color of the young workers, how a 
cluster of pure Caucasians had a bluish 
cast, while the Carniolans appeared to 
have a brownish cast in cluster. 

I considered the Carniolan bee the 
most beautiful bee that I ever saw. 
Their thoraces were covered with 
brownish hairs and their abdomens 
were an ebony black with three dis- 
tinctive white stripes. It was very easy 
to distinguish between the Carniolans 
and the Caucasians. The differences 
in coloration and bodily structure were 
even apparent to uninformed visitors 
who would look at my bees. 


An Opportunity to Compare Races 

The next spring I began to learn 
about bees in a hurry. The old beeman 
who sold me the bees came over now 
and then to give me some badly needed 
instruction. He showed me what to 
look for in a well-wintered hive. As 
all the hives had been packed in winter 
cases plus a top entrance it was easy 
to make a valid comparison. We were 
especially interested in the marked su- 
periority of the Carniolans. They were 
much more populous, had consumed 
less honey, had a cleaner hive and 
had no mouldy combs at the side of 
the hive. The Italians and Caucasians 
seemed about equal, about two-thirds 
as populous as the Carniolans. The 
Italians had too many mouldy combs 
while the Caucasians had plugged big 
balls of propolis in the corners of the 
frames next to the main entrance. In 
fact I considered many combs ruined 
by this disgusting trait. 

{* A method by which a piece of queen 
excluding wire is tacked over one end of 
the cage to permit some of the bees to 
enter the cage and mingle with the queen, 


until she is eventually released from the 
cage.—Ed. | 
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From the time willows bloomed un- 
til the main flow from alsike there was 
no question of which race could build 
up the quickest and the most. 

I had expected the Carniolans to 
work heavier than the others during 
bad weather spells but in this regard 
all races were equally able to remain 
active. However, the Carniolan colo- 
nies always were more prosperous; they 
had more brood, the most new honey 
and pollen. 

When the alsike flow began, all 
queens had built up very strong colo- 
nies with the Carniolans actually boil- 
ing out of the hive. I had to feed the 
Italians with honey from the Carnio- 
lan hives the last ten days prior to the 
main honey flow. The Caucasians held 
their own on feed. 

The Italians and Caucasians entered 
the comb honey supers without any 
hesitation and settled down to work. 
However, I failed miserably to get the 
Carniolans into the comb honey supers. 
They crowded the brood chamber, then 
loafed and built the largest prettiest 
queen cells I ever saw. My old bee- 
keeping friend was amazed at the ex- 
cellence of their queen cells. 

I made artificial swarms with the 
three Carniolan colonies and gave 
them extracting supers. They seemed 
very contented and averaged 320 
pounds of fine white honey that season. 

The Caucasians made a good crop 
of section comb but they didn’t have 
an air space in each cell so that their 
otherwise beautiful cappings looked 
“watery”. 

The imported Italians did excellent 
comb honey work and averaged seven 
supers. A large percentage of their 
sections graded extra fancy as they 
filled and capped each section to the 
very corners. From then on I always 
used these imported Italians for comb 
honey production, also daughters of 
these queens mated to Carniolan 
drones. 

I dropped the Caucasians after a 
second season. They were good bees 
but I couldn’t tolerate their excessive 
use of propolis around the entrance and 
subsequent ruination of good brood 
combs in the bottom brood chamber. 

Needless to say, I have remained 
sold on the pure Carniolan race to this 
day for extracted production. I re- 
gretted my failure to produce comb 
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honey with them as, seemingly, their 
trait of using very little propolis made 
them ideal for this purpose. 

The next ten years at home all in- 
crease was Carniolan. I solved the 
swarming problem by giving them 
three brood chambers for build up. 
When examining them I always put the 
emptiest brood nest on top and about 
ten days before the main flow I would 
add an extracting super making each 
hive four stories high. As long as I 
had a young vigorous queen in each 
hive my swarming problem was 
nothing. 

At the start of the second World 
War I went out working for various 
commercial producers and was disap- 
pointed to find that all of them used 
an Italian bee, some strains more in- 
ferior than others. I wondered at their 
winter losses, queenlessness, and queen 
supersedure. My only problems at 
home had been to super the bees in 
time and have enough hives for in- 
crease. I had practically eliminated 
cleaning out dead hives, chasing 
swarms, and fooling with queenless 
colonies and laying workers. 

All of these observations lead me to 
believe that the government laborator- 
ies made a mistake when they corzen- 
trated their attention on Italians in 
their artificial insemination program. 

For selfish reasons I wish that the 
Carniolan race had been given more 
of a chance. I haven’t seen pure bees 
of this race in this country since 1941. 
However, I have a beekeeping friend 
in southern Chile who is very success- 
ful still, with Carniolans, in the prime- 
val forests of Tineo and Ulmo. The 
Italians are very good bees up in the 
Central Valley but in the southern 
territories where it is cool and rainy 
it is the vigorous, hardy Carniolan that 
insures a living for the beekeeper. 

How I would like an apiary of pure 
Carniolans, right now! 





Our Cover Photo 


F. A. Robinson, beekeeping specialist at 
the U. of Florida, is shown as he removes 
the started queen cells from the swarm 
box after 24 hours of confinement. USDA 
apiculturists are seeking to develop new 
lines of honeybees that will produce more 
honey and be more resistant to disease 
than any now commercially available in 
the U. S. Their research calls for the 
breeding and cross breedi of large num- 
bers of queen bees carefully selected for 
the purpose——USDA photo by Forsythe. 
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Do Bees Have a Sense of Time? 
ALFRED E. LEIGHTON, Consulting Food Chemist, Riverdale, N. Y. 


ONEYBEES SEEM to have an in- 

ternal timing mechanism or clock, 
which can be made to function at 24- 
hour intervals. This was reported by 
Dr. Max Renner, Zoologist of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Germany, as a re- 
sult of a two-phase experiment, in 
which the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the University of 
Paris collaborated. 

In an early spring-time experiment, 
in a specially designed testing room in 
the Laboratorie D’Evolution des Etres 
Organises of the University of Paris, 
Dr. Renner trained a group of marked 
bees in a colony of 5000, to feed on 
sugar water on a table, nightly between 
8:15 and 10:15 p.m. Paris time. He 
found that when food is available in a 
certain place, at only one time in the 
day, bees soon learn to visit that place 
at that time. Bees can be trained to 
feed at specific places in intervals of 
24 hours—neither more nor less. 


Now for the experimental evidence, 
the purpose of which was to determine 
whether this 24-hour cycle is control- 
led by internal timing devices of the 
insect, or by outside factors, which 
might be due to the influences of heav- 
enly bodies, or related to day and night 
rythms. 

In the early summer, therefore, the 
trained bees were flown, between feed- 
ings, by fast plane to New York from 
Paris. The bees were carried in a seal- 
ed case. On arrival the insects were 
relocated in a room in the American 
Museum. The room was an exact du- 
plicate of the one in Paris. The mark- 


ed bees then reappeared at the feeding 
place in the new room on schedule— 
just 24 hours after their last Paris 
feeding, or from 3:15 to 5:15 p.m. 
New York time. The test was contin- 
ued for three days during which time 
the bees maintained their 24-hour 
feeding schedule. 


To confirm these findings, another 
group of marked bees from the colony 
were trained by Dr. Renner and the 
experiment repeated in reverse, the 
bees being flown from New York to 
Paris. 

Results with the second group were 
identical in three days of testing—the 
bees reappeared for food in the Paris 
environment at the equivalent time 
they would have fed were they in New 
York. The geographical difference of 
71 degrees in longitude between the 
two cities, and the five hours variance 
in sun time, made no difference to the 
bees in the way their time sense or 
internal clock functioned. 


According to Dr. T. C. Schneirla, 
Curator of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Department of Ani- 
mal Behavior, basing his opinion on 
the results of the experiments—the 
bee’s timing mechanism functions in- 
dependently of regular outside factors 
such as the rythms of night and day. 

As a subject for future investigation 
Dr. Renner expects to determine 
whether the bee’s internal clock is in- 
born or developed by environment, 
and if it functions when the environ- 
ment is changed under laboratory con- 
ditions. 
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Ohio Newspaperman 
Enjoys Bees 


Ralph O. Green, a newspaperman of 
Dover, Ohio has spent many enjoyable 
hours working his bees and reading all 
of the literature about them. He rec- 
ommends beekeeping to all who seek 
an interesting, enjoyable, and outdoor 
hobby. 











A Talk to Beekeeners 





Jack Deyell 
GOME YEARS AGO, while attending 

some bee meetings in western IIli- 
nois, I had occasion to spend the night 
in a hotel. When I was about to retire 
I fell into conversation with two travel- 
ing men. They asked me what business 
I followed and when I told them I was 
a beekeeper and represented a firm 
manufacturing bee supplies, they seem- 
ed quite surprised and began asking 
questions about bees and honey. They 
kept me up until the small hours of 
the morning. At breakfast the next 
morning, I met one of the men again 
and he said, “You know, I just can’t 
forget what you told us about bees last 
night”. It is possible that at least one 
of those men is now a back-lot bee- 
keeper. Those of us who have had 
some experience in beekeeping and 
really believe in the business, have an 
opportunity to spread the gospel of 
beekeeping as we travel around the 
country. 

More Beginners Needed 

As brought out in recent talks, we 
do need more beginners in beekeeping. 
They help to advertise our industry be- 
cause when they actually get the “bee 
fever”, they talk honey and bees at 
every opportunity, in clubs, lodges, and 
among business associates. Such en- 
thusiasm is contagious. 

Colonies in towns, cities, and sub- 
urban areas help pollinate farm crops. 
The small lots of bees scattered over a 
large area are likely to do a better job 
of pollination than large apiaries lo- 
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M. J. Deyell 


cated farther apart. It is possible that 
some of the beginners who start each 
year, may become commercial bee- 
keepers later on. We need more young 
beekeepers to take the place of the 
older ones who are passing out of the 
picture. As we attend beekeepers’ 
meetings over the country, we have 
noted during recent years that the 
younger class are usually conspicuous 
by their absence. 

To encourage the younger people to 
take up beekeeping it would seem that 
state and county associations could do 
more than they are doing to help these 
young people. Programs, while being 
set up, should surely include talks and 
demonstrations down to the level of 
the beginner or novice beekeeper. 


A Period of Quiescence for Bees 

Here in the North, colonies of bees 
are quite inactive. They consume just 
enough honey to keep alive. Our scale 
hive just west of the Gleanings office 
loses about one pound per week during 
January. Assuming that there are ap- 
proximately 20,000 bees in the colony, 
the per bee consumption of honey is 
very small. 

As spring approaches, the consump- 
tion of stores increases. When brood 
rearing actually begins, the bees con- 
vert some of the honey into brood so 
it is quite necessary to make sure that 
the bees do not run short on stores. 

There really isn’t much to say about 
apiary management at this season of 
the year, in the North, provided the 
bees are well supplied with food. Down 
under, on the other side of the world 
in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and South America, the bee 
season is just beginning. 

If colonies in the northern part of 
the northern hemisphere are not in 
good condition at present, there is 
nothing much to be done about it. If 
some colonies are short of stores, it is 
possible, in areas where winters are 
mild, to feed bees warm sugar syrup 
or combs of honey if available. 

Feeding Syrup During Winter 

During the fall of 1954, I had one 
colony that was short on food. It 
should have been fed during October. 
I fed this colony a 10-pound pail of 
warm syrup on November 25. When 
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I examined this colony on Christmas 
Day, the bees had taken all of the 
syrup. I put on another pail of syrup 
and it was taken down by the middle 
of March. It so happened that we had 
a comparatively mild winter and it was 
possible for colonies to break their 
clusters and take the syrup. During a 
very cold winter, bees would not be 
able to break their cluster to take the 
syrup. 
Protection for Bees 
Some years ago, it was customary to 
apply a considerable amount of pack- 
ing or insulation around the hives. At 
present, most beekeepers who pack 
bees use chaff held in place by black 
building paper wrapped around each 
hive, with a small opening made 
through the paper adjacent to the hive 
entrance. This black paper seems to 
absorb the sun’s rays and warms up the 
hives inside. It is an advantage to have 
bees quite well protected from the pre- 
vailing winds by a natural or artificial 
wind break. The entrances should face 
south so the winter sun may strike the 
fronts of the hives on days when the 
temperature is suitable for a flight. 
Hive entrances should be reduced to 
three-eighths inch to exclude mice 
during the winter. 
When to Start Beekeeping 
The proper time to start is in the 
spring, preferably at the beginning of 
the fruit bloom and dandelion honey 
flow which, in this latitude, occurs 
about the last week in April or early 
May. It is possible when starting early 
in the season to have colonies build up 
to good strength to take advantage of 
the major honey flows later on during 
June and July. 
How to Start 
There are various ways of starting. 
One can sometimes buy colonies offer- 
ed for sale. It is necessary to make 
sure that these colonies are free from 
disease. They should be examined by 
an authorized bee inspector. In some 
instances, colonies that have not been 
inspected are later found to be dis- 
eased and thus brood diseases are 
spread. 
Starting with Packages 
The package bee method is prefer- 
able. A package is comparable to a 
swarm of bees. However, the package 
consists mainly of young bees whereas 
a swarm is made up of bees of differ- 
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ent ages with a larger amount of old 
bees. 

Thousands of packages of bees are 
shipped from south to north each sea- 
son. It is possible to install a package 
early in the season and have it develop 
into a colony that will store a good 
crop the same season. That is one way 
of realizing good returns on an invest- 
ment the same season. More will be 
said about installing packages in a later 
talk. 

Reading for Beginners 

There is a vast amount of excellent 
literature on beekeeping. Every be- 
ginner should have at least one good 
book on the subject for ready refer- 
ence. Bulletins on beekeeping are put 
out by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Write the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. for a list of the printed matter 
on beekeeping. 

Firms that manufacture or handle 
bee supplies can furnish books on bee- 
keeping and other printed matter. 
Write for their catalogs that describe 
hives and other beekeeping equipment. 

Beginners should subscribe to more 
than one bee journal, if possible. Nov- 
ice beekeepers should attend bee meet- 
ings, county or state, whenever possible, 
in order to hear talks by those qualified 
to speak on various subjects pertaining 
to beekeeping and to mingle with bee- 
keepers. Do not be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. In some instances, some of the 
more experienced beekeepers hesitate 
to ask questions because they are 
afraid of displaying their ignorance. 

Hives Covered with Snow 

During the cold winter months we 

frequently receive letters from _ bee- 
keepers asking whether bees covered 
with snow are likely to be smothered. 
As a matter of fact, snow serves as an 
excellent protection for bees. Even 
though the entrances of the hives are 
covered with snow, the air will filter 
through it. Sometimes, however, a 
sleet storm may form ice over the en- 
trances and if this condition continues, 
it is possible that some of the colonies 
may be smothered. However, the bees 
will usually produce enough heat with- 
in the hive to melt the ice. Beekeepers 
who use a middle or top entrance in 
hives need not be alarmed about sleet 
storms. This upper entrance will not 
freeze over. 
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Just News 


A beekeeping short course will be 
given at the University of Illinois, 
February 1 and 2. Instructors will in- 
clude Dr. V. G. Milum, Carl Killion, 
Chief Apiary Inspector, G. H. Cale, 
Editor of the American Bee Journal, 
and Walter Barth, Associate Editor of 
Gleanings. All phases of beekeeping 
management will be included on the 
program. 


Kansas beekeepers are invited to par- 
ticipate in the annual beekeeping pro- 
gram held in conjunction with Farm 
and Home week. Among some of the 
subjects to be discussed by R. L. Park- 
er, R. J. Walstrom, S. E. Rashad, and 
V. H. Adee, are honey production, 
marketing honey, and wintering. Two 
new beekeeping movies will be shown. 


The annual Alabama_ beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held in Montgomery, 
January 27, beginning at 9 o’clock. An 
interesting program is being arranged. 
—F. E. Guyton, Sec.-Treas. 


The annual meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America will be held at 
the Buena Vista Hotel, Headquarters 
of the Federation Convention, on Mon- 
day, January 23, with forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening sessions. The com- 
pleted program will be mailed to api- 
ary inspectors. Any others interested in 
the program may obtain a copy by 
writing C. D. Floyd, Department of 
Entomology, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minnesota.—F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist. 


The Kentucky Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting in November, and 
the following officers were elected: 
Heber Johnson, Louisville, president; 
Morris Black, DeFoe, Ist vice presi- 
dent; J. D. Lane, Fort Thomas, 2nd 
vice president; Raymond Layne, Val- 
ley Station, Recording secretary; Mrs. 
Harvey B. Lovell, Louisville, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Earl Edelin, 
Louisville, treasurer, and James Dier- 
ken, Louisville, was re-elected Editor 
of KENTUCKY BEELINES. 
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The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regular 
meeting at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday, January 15, 1956, at 2:30 
P.M. After a short business meeting, 
we will retire across the street to the 
Coronet Tea Room and have our an- 
nual dinner and installation of officers. 
Kindly make your reservations as soon 
as possible to Mrs. J. A. Bailey, 18 
Burling Lane, New Rochelle, New 
York.—Mrs. A. Roth, Pub. 


The Dane County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation announces an eight lesson be- 
ginning course in beekeeping to be 
held on Tuesday nights from 8 P.M. 
to 10 P.M. at the high school, Middle- 
ton, Wis. The registration fee will be 
50c per night or $2.50 for the entire 
course. All persons interested in bees 
or beekeeping are invited to enroll. 
The program will be conducted by 
different instructors on the following 
nights: 


Jan. 10 The colony organization. Honey 
quality and grading. 

Jan. 24 Beekeeping equipment. Installa- 
tion of package bees. 

Feb. 7 Diseases and their control. Proper 
feeding methods. 

Feb. 21 The spring buildup. Two queen 
management. 

Mar. 6 Swarming and its control. Su- 
pering methods. 

Mar. 20 Fall management. Wintering the 
colony. 

Apr. 17 Preparing honey for the market. 
The American Honey Institute. 

4 19 Visit to honey processing plant. 

(Sat.) 


The annual monthly meeting of the 
Southern Tier Beekeepers’ Association 
of Binghamton, N. Y., will be held at 
8 P.M., Jan. 10, in the Farm Bureau 
Office, City Court House. Every one 
welcome. A light lunch will be served, 
dues and subscriptions to magazines 
are now in order. The guest speaker 
will be Norman Gary of the Depart- 
ment of Apiculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity—H. B. Webb, Sec. 


The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass.) 
is to be held on Saturday, January 28, 
1956, at the Waltham Field Station. 
Plans are well along for our annual 
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bee exhibit at the Spring Flower Show 
to be held in Boston in March. In ad- 
dition to the tremendous interest our 
exhibit always has for everyone who 
attends the Flower Show (over 100,000 
people annually), our Association has 
also found that new beekeepers become 
members of our Association as a result 
of our display at the show. The chair- 
man of the Flower Show Committee is 
Dan Hardesty of Maynard, Mass., who 
has his committee hard at work on the 
project.—L. C. Proctor, Secretary. 


A new book just off the press, “The 
World of Bees,” by Gilbert Nixon, 
gives the reader an insight into the 
whole world of bees. The book con- 
tains information on solitary bees, 
bumblebees and stingless bees as well 
as honeybees. Gilbert Nixon is an en- 
tomologist of repute, specializing in 
Hvpmenoptera, the order to which 
bees belong. The book is published by 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. 
The price is $4.75. 


The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association had their 62nd annual 
meeting December 1 to 3 at the Rid- 
path Hotel in Spokane, Washington. 
An interesting and important program 
for beekeepers of the State was pro- 
vided. Mr. H. A. Schaefer, President 
of the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion, emphasized in his talk the impor- 
tance of co-operation of all beekeeper 
groups with the Federation and State 
Legislature for better and more work- 
able laws on poisonous sprays and in- 
spection. Mr. A. W. Lange of Olym- 
pia, spoke on spray and weed control 
on right of ways of highways and rail- 
roads. Dr. H. S. Telford and Dr. Carl 
Johansen, Entomologist from Pullman 
gave highly interesting and illustrated 
talks on a new non-poisonous to bees 
spray called “Systox”, tested at Pull- 
man, also about their work with bee 
pollination. The principle speaker at 
the banquet was Mr. C. Livingston, of 
Spokane. 

The new officers for the coming 
year were elected: President, Mr. Glen 
Miller, Rt. 2, Box 771, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Vice President, Mr. Carl Van Wechel., 
Naches, Washington; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Glen Miller, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington.—George Hundsdorfer. 
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The annual meeting of the Vancouv- 
er Island Division of the B.C. Honey 
Producers’ Association was held in 
Victoria, B. C. Monday, November 
14th 1955, at which Mr. R. I. Holder 
was elected president and Mr. E. Wads- 
worth, vice-president. Mr. Holder suc- 
ceeds Mr. Charles Warren, who held 
the position four years, retiring due to 
pressure of business in his growing 
apiary. G. V. Wilkinson was re-elected 
as Secretary-Treasurer.—G. V. Wilk- 
inson, Sec.-Treas. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 
Beekeeping Program to be 
Held at Univ. of Minnesota, St. Paul 
January 10-13, 1956 


January 10 
1:45 P.M. Introductory Remarks, 
—M. H. Haydak 
2:45 Should I keep bees or play golf? 
—C. D. Floyd 
3:45 Beekeepng Problems — 
and Movies 


January 11 
9:00 A.M. The life of bees—M. H. Haydak 
10:00 The indispensable bee 
—F. G. Holdaway 
1:45 P.M. Pollen and pollen’ substitutes 
—M. H. Haydak 
2:45 Honey as food—Jane Leichsenring 
3:45 Anxieties and tribulations of a hob- 
by beekeeper—Neil G. Barry, bee- 
keeper 


Discussion 


January 12 
9:00 A.M. Preparing colonies for honey 
flow—Walter D. Sundberg, beekeep- 
er, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


10:00 My experiences with bees (Illus 
trated with slides) —Henry Kriha, 
beekeeper 


11:00 Beekeeper and the public 
—C. D. Floyd 

1:30 P.M. Bee disease research 
—T. A. Gochnauer 

2:30 Bee poisoning and other hazards of 
beekeeping—C. D. Floyd 

3:00 Conservation and beekeeping 
Richard J. Dorer, Supervisor, Bur- 
eau of Game, State Department of 
Conservation 

3:45 Beekeeping problems — 
and Movies 

January 13 

9:00 A.M. Detection and control of bee 
disease — T. A. Gochnauer 

10:00 Fall management and wintering 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd 

1:45 P.M. State regulations for beekeep- 


Discussion 


ing — T. L. Aamodt 
2:30 Beekeeping problems — Discussion, 
movies 


“Amateur Beekeeping” a book es- 
pecially for beginners, by Edward 
Lloyd Sechrist, contains much useful 
information for the experienced as well 
as the amateur beekeeper. This 150- 
page book just off the press is publish- 
ed by The Devin-Adair Co., 23 East 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y., and 
sells for $3.50. 
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From the Field of Experience 


A Simple Homemade Wiring Device 
C. F. SAXE, Meridith Center, N. H. 








The wiring device is mounted on a one by five inch board 

about 40 inches long. The end is cut out as shown. A one 

quarter inch bolt, six inches long, and threaded up to the 

head is used to hold the spool of wire. Two lock washers 

and two nuts hold the spool of wire. The hive tool is held 
the same way. 


OST SMALL beekeepers, like my- 

self, have the problem of doing a 
job quickly and easily without involv- 
ing too much money. As a result, 
many buy factory wired foundation 
which is quickly installed. But for 
the fellow who likes to tinker with 
tools and make up some of his own 
equipment here is a quick way of do- 
ing it. 

The frames shown here are being 
wired with four wires and metal eye- 
lets are used for the holes in the end- 
bars. Eyelets are not necessary but do 
prevent the wires from pulling into the 
wood. Pliers are especially useful since 
the frame does not have to be taken 


The wire runs from the 
spool between two pieces of 
sandpaper held in place by 
a small block of wood. The 
weight of the hive tool pre- 
vents the spool of wire from 
unwinding by itself and the 
sandpaper holds it so it is 
ready for immediate use. 
When the four strands of 
wire are in place the end 
is wrapped around the top 
carpet tack and it is pushed 
into position with the pliers. 
The hive tool then works as 
a handle and with some 
pressure on it and at the 
same time using the left 
hand to tighten the wire the 
latter is made tight and 
ready to hold the founda- 
tion firmly in the frame. 
The other end of the wire 
is then wrapped around the 
lower carpet tack a_ few 
times and when the tack is 
pushed through the end bar 
the job is complete. 
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out of position when the tacks are put 
in place. I also use pliers to put five- 
eighths-inch nails into the strip on the 
topbar which holds the foundation in 
place. 

Most devices for wiring frames have 
the frame in the flat position and held 
in place so that the frame will not be 
pulled out of square. My experience 
is that when the frame is in an upright 
position and when four wires are being 
used the frame remains as square as 
it was before wiring. When only two 
wires are used in a frame there is a 
slight tendency to pull the frame out 
of shape but this can be quickly 
corrected. 
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A Hazardous Experience with Connie and Dianne 


GLENN KIMBLE, Hamburg, Pa. 


*VE BEEN asked to narrate an ex- 

perience that came to me in August 
of this year. Hurricanes with their de- 
vastation were just about weekly visi- 
tors then. Three of my four bee yards 
are on high ground while the fourth 
and largest, 58 colonies, was on a bit 
lower level near a spring-fed stream 
behind my house. I had been extract- 
ing honey from the three and leaving 
the yard at home till the last. It had 
the heaviest supers of all my yards. 
All had one full super above a food 
chamber and most of these hives had 
two supers, all full. 

Hurricane Connie saturated the 
ground with water until it would hold 
no more and the streams rose some- 
what. The streams fell to normal as 
soon as the rains stopped and we drew 
a sigh of relief. Now the bees would 
be able to get out and gather more 
stores. Then came Wednesday and 
storm warnings that Dianne was on 
her way north and we were right in 
her path. 

Thursday morning was _ over-cast 
with a southeast wind blowing in fitful 
gusts, nothing to worry about. At 
noon we had had several showers and 
I went out to see how the water situ- 
ation was. The creek was up but look- 
ed about two or three feet of coming 
over its banks. However, I took pre- 
cautions by lifting all my hives up on 
empty, full-depth supers, just in case. 

I went back to the office where I 
work returning at 4:00 p.m. after we 
had a real downpour for about an hour. 
There was about four inches of water 
in low spots in my yard and more fall- 
ing, though not hard. Again, I check- 
ed to see that all were safe. One seem- 
ed to require a little more under it, 
so I got a super out of the honey house 
about 100 yards away. By the time I 
got back, water was rising so fast it 
was half way to my knees. As I stood 
watching it for about ten minutes, it 
was nearly up to my hips and hives 
were turning upside down and floating 
in a back-water where once my garden 
had been. I piled nine hives up in 
three piles and ran for my life. The 
water was still rising. 

Since all the hives must go under 
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the road bridge in order to get away, 
I stationed myself near the bridge in 
water up to my armpits and caught 
as many hives as I could reach and 
still not be swept away by the current. 

I managed to push 34 hives up near 
the road-bank where two men with 
garden rakes pulled them up onto the 
bank, enough to anchor them against 
further travel. 

Yes, there were mad bees every- 
where and what little of me showed 
above water seemed the target for 
every disgruntled bee. What a sight I 
was when the fracas was over! 

Friday morning dawned clear and 
beautiful. The sun soon dried what 
bees were left so they flew back to the 
nine hives still standing piled up near 
the old location. These hives were 
covered about a foot thick all over 
with homeless bees. 

I wheeled the 34 hives back and put 
them on high ground near the road 
and awaited developments. On Sun- 
day, I began to open the hives to 
evaluate the damage. The combs were 
all full of rain water except what cells 
were capped. I shook the water out 
of them and placed them back in the 
hives. 

What was my next best move? I 
waited until the following Wednesday 
before I dared to look at them again. 
By this time, I had resolved to dump 
all the bees into six or seven hives 
and send for new queens to get started 
again. 

Imagine my surprise when upon 
opening the first hive, I found a newly 
laid brood nest six inches or so in 
diameter in several combs. 

Hive number two was the same as 
was 30 others; only four were queen- 
less. The bees on the piled-up hives 
had all gone home to their own hives 
and were really digging in as only bees 
can. (Moral: If bees get lazy—dunk 
em.) 

When I went looking for the 24 that 
got away, I found very little to show 
for my loss, just a frame here on a 
twig, a piece of comb caught in a bush 
there. That was all. 

The honey, about two tons, didn’t 
help the flavor of the creek water a bit. 
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A Trip to the Far North 


IVER C. ANDERSEN, Lake Benton, Minnesota 


R EEKEEPING nine hundred miles to 
the north! 

The trip began one fine day when I 
left it all behind in Minnesota (when I 
say “nine hundred miles to the north” 
I mean that far north of where I live 
in Minnesota). My objective that day 
was Denmark, the land of my parent’s 
birth. 

Leaving Minnesota I drove to the 
east coast, visiting state capitols, Ni- 
agara Falls, friends and beekeepers 
along the way. In Ohio I stopped at 
“The Home of the Honeybees” for a 
short visit. 

Thus it began, and then one day in 
New Jersey I was met by my cousin, 
who traveled with me. Our trip across 
the Atlantic was by a Dutch freighter 
that carried around 150 first-class 
passengers. The food was superb. As 
a test of service and quality, I did my 
duty as a beekeeper by asking for hon- 
ey for breakfast the first morning on 
board. The waiter said he would see 
and soon returned with a dish of what 
appeared to be a fairly good quality 
of clover honey. I assumed that it was 
Dutch honey as the Dutch were short 
of dollars and it was certainly not their 
policy to buy elsewhere if they had 
their own to sell. 

Nine days after leaving New York 
we were in Rotterdam. From there we 
traveled across Holland and Germany 
north to the Danish-German border. 
It was a thrilling moment for us. Many 
happy days followed, visiting cousins 
and traveling the length and breath of 
this small but “lovely land.” How 
beautiful is the Danish beach, heath, 
and even the sand dunes. But the 
idyllic beauty of the islands between 
Sweden and Jutland is to me most 
captivating. 

And now, I suppose the reader is 
wondering what this has to do with 
beekeeping, and so I shall begin tell- 
ing about it on one of these islands. 

My cousin and I had been in Swe- 
den and Norway and later I traveled 
by myself down the east of the island 
of Fyn toward Svendborg, where a 
national Danish beekeepers’ convention 
was held. 

I arrived a little late to attend the 
business meeting of the convention, 
but I witnessed the social part of it, 


the outing across the sound to the is- 
land of Taasings and the banquet. I 
inquired about the lapel button em- 
blem of the association from one of 
the members, and he graciously pre- 
sented me with it. I rowed on the 
sound with fellow beekeepers, who 
took advantage of the opportunity for 
a swim. 

Sometime before this I had been in- 
vited by a local association of beekeep- 
ers to give a talk on American bee- 
keeping. My cousin had shown her 
colored motion pictures of me making 
a “beard” of bees. 

I was quite impressed with the en- 
thusiasm of Danish beekeepers. It 
seemed to me that bee disease was less 
serious in Denmark than here, but as 
far as the malady affecting the bee- 
keepers (“bee fever”) is concerned, it 
seemed to be just as virulent there as 
here, in spite of the fact that they ap- 
parently often have crop failures. Ac- 
cording to statistics, their average 
colony production is around 35 pounds 
a year. It seems they achieve this by 
taking practically all the honey from 
the bees and replacing it with sugar 
syrup for winter stores. 

My travels in Denmark also took 
me to Roskilde, where Roskilde Catne- 
dral (Denmark’s Westminister Abbey) 
is located. Here one finds the sarco- 
phagi of the kings. In Roskilde I also 
found “Haandbog i Biavl”, a Danish 
book on beekeeping comparable to our 
best books on bees. But whereas our 
best bee books cost around $4.00, this 
one cost me 70 crowns (around $10.00 
at the present rate of exchange). 

In this book one finds pictures both 
from “Gleanings” and from “ABC and 
XYZ of Bee Culture.” This Danish 
book recommends that combs should 
not be used for brood more than three 
or four years. If the book was publish- 
ed by a comb foundation manufactur- 
er, that advice would be understand- 
able, but it is published by the 
beekeepers’ association. It is probably 
good advice, but I believe that most 
American beekeepers use their combs 
for brood much longer than that. The 
advice is also given that honey which 
is not in the crystallized state should 
not be marketed. Liquid honey seems 
to be practically unknown in Denmark. 
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“Haandbog i Biavl” also advises 
drastic contraction of the brood nest 
when well along in the honey flow in 
order to cut down on brood rearing 
that is too late for the honey flow and 
rather early for wintering. 

The Danish beekeepers’ association 
also publishes a bee paper, “Tidskrift 
for Biavl.” I remember seeing a copy 
of this journal many years ago in 
which there was a translation of an 
article that the late Morley Pettit had 
written in Gleanings. 

The Danish bee hive is permanently 
packed in front and on the sides. 
Packing material can easily be added 
above and behind for wintering. The 
hive itself opens behind, and the top 
is hinged so it can be swung up. Su- 
pers can be added in the hive, but the 
lower brood combs hang on the inside 
walls of the hive itself. The combs 
run from side to side, parallel to the 
entrance. I believe many American 
beekeepers also favor that arrange- 
ment, probably mostly because of the 
bees being disposed to chew the comb 
away near the entrance, and with only 
one comb side near the entrance, a 
poor one can be placed there, and then 
the bees can chew to their heart’s 
content. 

The size and shape of frames in 
Denmark seem to be as variable as they 
are here. The shape of the frames are 
somewhat like ours, but smaller. I be- 
lieve the brood frame in most common 
use is something like 11 x 13 inches. 
The spacing of the frames is achieved 
with blocks which appear to be one 
half-inch square in the ends. These 
blocks are the length that the frames 
are spaced from center to center. One 
of these blocks is placed in each of the 
four inside corners of the frame. 

It is my understanding that many 
straw skeps are still in use in European 
beekeeping, but I saw only one in ap- 
parent use in Denmark. That was when 
I was visiting my cousin who is a pas- 
tor in a village on the southwest coast 
of Denmark. I had borrowed a bicy- 
cle and pedaled from where I was 
visiting out across the five-mile-long 
concrete highway topped dike to the 
island of Romo. It was a rather dreary 
ride with ocean on either hand and 
fog both “fore and aft”. But on the 
island I was repaid with the sight of a 
skep by a cottage. I expected to have 
a conversation with another Danish 
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beekeeper but found nobody at home. 

The time was now approaching 
when I was to return to my home. I 
had found Denmark very interesting 
and quite fascinating. As I said, it is 
900 miles north of the latitude of 
southern Alaska and Labrador, and 
yet, due to the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream, its climate is quite mild. 
However, for best results in honey pro- 
duction, the climate does not seem to 
be mild enough. I like to say that a 
good corn day is a good bee day. I 
think we will agree that on the day 
when the farmer says: “You can just 
hear the corn grow,” is the day on 
which you can expect to find the air 
filled with the exciting roar of bees in 
a honey flow. But corn, except for 
that imported, is practically unknown 
in Denmark. 

As for honey production in Den- 
mark, a relative has written from there 
that they got 32 pounds of honey from 
eight hives in 1952, a wet year there. 
However, such poor results are not due 
to a lack of knowledge, and their 
methods and equipment are probably 
well suited to their conditions. As far 
as I can see, the climate is to blame for 
the poor results that are so often met 
with. 

The Danes seem to appreciate honey 
more than we do. I understand it re- 
tails for 50 cents a pound there. We 
could probably sell them some, but it 
so happens that they already import 
seven times more goods from us than 
they export to us. In spite of this, we 
seem to think that we must have more 
tariffs and embargoes on imports. The 
Danes are very grateful for aid we 
have given them, but they are also a 
proud people and ask only for a fair 
chance to help themselves. 


Donate Honey to Raise Money 


for Research 

os THE Mississippi Experiment 

Station at State College is willing 
to do some work on nosema, but can- 
not because of lack of funds, it has 
been suggested that beekeepers attend- 
ing the Biloxi meeting put a few cans 
of honey in their cars. This would be 
auctioned off or sold to the public 
through a booth during the meeting, 
the proceeds to be used for research 
work. Anyway, the idea is worth a 
try, so bring your honey. 
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Summary of 1955 Honey Price Support Operations 


Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Wage, Price, and Commodity Programs Branch, Report No. 7 - 55 


As of November 15, 1955 


United States Department of Agriculture, Honey Price Support WCP-66a 


Loans Made 


State No. 


Arizona 8 
California l 
Colorado | 
Florida 6 
Georgia 1 
Iowa 2 
Minnesota l 
Mississippi 1 
Nebraska - 
South Dakota 2 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Totals aT 


N= 


Pounds 


195,670 
137,500 
12,100 
151,250 
10,648 
222,255 
165,000 
3,025 


82,500 
87,120 
99,370 
1,166,438 


Totals as of Same Period 


1954 Program 64 
1953 Program 80 
1952 Program 221 


The extracting room in the Miel Carlotta honey house in Mexico.—Photo by R. B. Willson. 


1,288,247 
1,761,887 


5,697,711 


Loans Outstanding 
Amount Pounds 


$ 18,884 114,545 
10,581 - 
1,222 12,100 


15,881 130,075 
1,118 - 


24,448 222,255 
18,150 165,000 
272 3,025 


8,954 82,500 
9,583 87,120 
10,036 99,370 
119,129 915,990 


$133,370 1,076,027 
186,746 1,600,697 
649,096 5,685,911 
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American Beekeeping Federation Convention 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi, January 23, to 26, 1956 


MONDAY, January 23 

A.M. 

9:00 Board of Directors, The American 

Beekeeping Federation; H. A. Schae- 

fer, Pres., S. J. Watkins, Vice-Pres. 

Apiary Inspectors of America; F. B. 

Paddock, Pres. 

All Day. 

Directors, The American Honey In- 
— stitute; R. F. Remer, Pres. (Tentative) 
1:30 President’s Address—H. A. Schaefer. 

Keynote Speech—D. C. Green—Dep- 
uty State Conservation Commission- 
er, Soil Conservation Service—Jack- 
son, Mississippi. ‘‘The Importance of 
the Honeybee in Soil Conservation.” 

8:00 Honey Industry Council of America, 

R. B. Willson, Chairman. 
Informal meetings: Illustrated lec- 
ture by Dr. E. J. Dyce, Cornel! Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. “Gadgets for 
the Bee Yard and Honey House.” 
TUESDAY, January 24 

A.M. 

9:00 Research Program: Clarence Benson, 

Chairman, Research Committee. 
Honorable Jamie Whitten, Repre- 
sentative from Miss., “‘The Appropri- 
ation of funds for Agricultural Re- 
search.’ (Tentative) 
Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agri., Washington, D. C., 
“Agricultural Research by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture.” (Tentative) 
Dr. Clay Lyle, Dean and Director, 
Division of Agriculture, State Col- 
lege, Miss., “‘Research and Extension 
at the State Level.” 

P.M. 

1:30 Dr. E. F. Knipling, Chief, Entomolo- 
gy Research Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S.D.A., Belts- 
ville, Md., “Research Needs to Safe- 
guard Crops from Insect Damage 
and to Protect Beneficial Insects." 
S. E. McGregor, Agri. Research Ser- 
vice, Beekeeping and Insect Pathol- 
ogy Laboratory, Tucson, Ariz., ‘‘Cot- 
ton Pollination and Hybrid Cotton.” 
Charles Reed, Valley Pollination 
Service, Bakersfield, Calif., ‘The 
anes Role in Alfalfa Pollina- 
ion.”’ 

Ward Waterman, Maricopa Seed 
Farms, Bakersville, Calif., ‘“‘Bees and 
Alfalfa Seed Grower.” 

Panel Discussion—‘Pollination” 
Moderator—Jas. I. Hambleton, Head, 
Beekeeping and Insect Pathology 
Section, Beltsville, Md. 

Panel—S. E. McGregor, Frank Todd, 
Charles Seed, Ward Waterman. 

5:30 Ladies Luncheon 

7:00 Meeting of Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
H. A. Schaefer, President. 
Speaker Harriett M. Grace, Ameri- 
can Honey Institute. 

8:00 “500” Club. Program as 
by E. H. Adee, President. 
Research Committee Meeting—cClar- 
ence Benson, Chairman. 

Bee Industries Association—Howard 
Dankemeyer, President. 
WEDNESDAY, January 25 


A.M. 

9:00 Wm. Wicht, President, The Ameri- 
can Bee Breeders’ Asso., Chairman. 
Dr. C. A. Jamieson, Dominion Api- 
arist, Ottawa, Canada, ‘Diseases of 
the Adult bee with Special Refer- 
ence to Nosema.” 


Mrs. 


arranged 
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Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Southern 
U.S.D.A., Experimental Laboratory, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, ‘Research 
in Beekeeping.” 

A Representative of California Bee 
Breeders’ Association, ‘Bee Breed- 
ing Under California Conditions.” 
A Representative of American Bee 
Breeders’ Association, ‘“‘Bee Breed- 
ing under Southern Conditions.” 


EH 
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Marketing: S. Joaquin Watkins, 
Chairman. 
‘“‘Honey Goes to Market,’’. Mrs. Har- 
riett M. Grace, Director, The Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. 
“Report of the Marketing Com- 
mittee,”” S. J. Watkins, Chairman, 
Marketing Committee, A.B.F. 
Panel Discussion: ‘‘The Importance 
of Cooperation Between the Seg- 
ments of the Honey Industry in 
Marketing.” ; 
Moderator, C. D. Floyd, State Api- 
arist, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. Honey Packer: Thomas L. 
Ball, Superior Honey Co., Denver, 
Colorado. Honey andler: Robert 
B. Willson, R. B. Willson Co., New 
York, N. Y. Producer Packer: Ver- 
non G. Howard, President, Wiscon- 
sin State Beekeepers’ Association. 
Producer: John _ Holzberlein, Jr., 
Meeker, Colorado. a 
Co-op. Marketing Organizations: M. 
W. Webster, representing Sioux 
Honey Association. 
Banquet: Alan I Root, General Mgr., 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, 
Toastmaster. 

THURSDAY, January 26 


2:00 


2:20 


6:30 


A.M. 
9:00 Election of Officers. Business Meet- 
ing. 

aecete Program for Non-Commer- 
cial Beekeepers, Hobbyists, Back- 
lotters and Amateurs. 

John Lis, Des Plaines, Ill., and A. R. 
Dean, Pittsburgh, Penna., Co-Chair- 
men. John Lis Presiding. 
“Beekeeping for Pleasure and Prof- 
it’: To be announced. ‘ 
Panel Discussion: “What is behind 
the Queens we Buy,” J. W. Newton, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Moderator. 
Panel Discussion: “Package Produc- 
tion, Shipping, and _ Installation,’ 
Wm. Wicht, Hattiesburg, Mississipp}, 
Moderator. 


10:00 


10:15 


11:00 


:30 “The Dependence of Agriculture on 
the Honeybee,”’ Dr. C. A. Jamieson, 
Dominion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada. 
(15 minutes) 
“Disease Control,” Panel—Dr. F. B. 
Paddock, Iowa State College, Ames, 
wa, Moderator. i 
a Discussion: ‘The Problem of 
the Suburban Beekeeper.”’, A. R. 
Dean, Pittsburgh, Penna., Moderator. 


SPECIAL NOTE: , 
Thursday morning 10:00 A. M. Meeting of 
the Board of Directors, The American 
Beekeeping Federation, continues until 
business is completed. Thursday afternoon, 
after Directors’ meeting is completed, Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting, The American 
Beekeeping Federation. Affiliate Organi- 
zations: Meeting time as arranged. Honey 
Packers and Dealers: T. E. Burleson, Pres., 
American Bee Breeders’ Association: Wm. 
W. Wicht, President. 
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How a 


Public 
Enemy 
Was 
Finally Subdued 


Villain Caused Big Losses 
To Beekeepers 


7 HOUSANDS of dollars in damage to frames have resulted from the fights 
between beekeepers and their notorious public enemy: Propolis. Many a 
tug-of-war has ended with the beekeeper holding the short end of the frame. 


Warm weather softens propolis 
which greedily grabs onto frames. 
Poorly constructed ones succumb to the 
sticky pull of soft propolis. . . .it takes 
a Root triple-locked frame to resist. 
The easily assembled, precision built 
triple-locked frame can be put togeth- 
er so tightly that it will resist the 
clutches of propolis. When properly 
nailed or glued this frame will last for 
years. 


Get a supply of these propolis-resist- 
ing frames now. Order them from a 
Root dealer or directly from our near- 
est factory or branch. See for yourself 
why Root triple-locked frames have 
succeeded in reducing the destruction 
of propolis: The public enemy of bee- 
keeping. 


A triple-locked frame 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Say aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a’”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any 


num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


~ TOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 2. 


MICHIGAN’S finest raspberry, bass- 
wood, clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window 
cartoned sections. Extra fancy, $8.00; 
Fancy, $7.00; No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 
case. E. Z. Quick Way B Farms, Boyne 
Falls, Michigan. 

LIGHT AMBER HONEY in 60’s. Sample, 
20c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


EXTRA WHITE HONEY, 














carload lot, 
15 cents. Wayne Keller, Oshkosh, Nebr. 


~ One ton extracted honey in sixties, am- 
ber and light. H. Sandberg, 170 Walnut 
Street, Galesburg, Illinois. 


15 cases No. 1 buckwheat comb honey 
packed in window front cartons, $6.50 per 
case, delivered up to 100 miles. W. C. 
Long, Ladiesburg, Md. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye 
Honey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 
14, Ohio. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 


quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


_ WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 

HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60’s. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, 1112-14 
E. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Company, Millersport, Ohio. 
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WANTED—White clover honey, carload 
or truckload. Send sample and lowest 
rice. Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, 
ew York. 


- BEST CASH DEAL for your honey 
(any grade) and beeswax. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 
Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey in 60's. Send sample 
and price. Lloyd E. Allen, Tipton, Mich. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
honey. Mail sample and prices. Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


~ SELL US your honey. We pay cash. 
Tideswell Supply Company, 2711 No. 63rd 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WANTED all grades extracted honey. 
Cash, state amount, and grade lease. 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. enry, 
River Rouge 18, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt aw 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, ichigan. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 

ublished (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Pisting many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. ALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. KD., 10 or more, 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


~ FOR SALE — 8-frame Root equipment 
for 700-colony apiary. Write for details to 
E. H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, Colo. 


~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
ostpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachuectie. 


FOR SALE—Honey filter, 20-sheet Cel- 
lulo nickel-plated bronze, complete with 
10-lb. bronze bump ump. ke new. 
Neises honey clarifier, large size, stainless 
steel, new. Two 2000-lb. heating and mix- 
ing tanks. All priced reasonable. Box No. 
1, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please s~ id for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








Quality Bred Italian Queens 
Breeders selected from our Michigan 
Apiaries for High Production and 
Hardiness. 

Qns. through Feb. and Mar. $1.25 ea. 
April and May, 1.00 ea. 
All queens shipped Air Mail. 
WALTER D. LEVERETTE 
APIARIES 
P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


” ” 








J. E. WING & SONS 
42 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 


. oe — J 








Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 














1956 
Italian Queens Package Bees 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 




















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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40 colonies. Write for details. MORE- 


HOUSE, Montevideo, Minn. 


FOR SALE—New and used sixty-pound 
cans. L. E. Allen, = ——— 














- SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Cata- 
log on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. 











BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for a 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

BEES AND QUEENS for 1956. Starline 
and our regular stock. Shipment will start 
in January. Alamance Bee Company, 
LaBelle, Fla. 

LEASE OR SELL, 
John Yanik, 16036 Edmore, 
Michigan. 

ITALIANS — Packages, queens. 
Rt. 2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 


FOR SALE — 75 10-frame colonies of 
bees with some extra supers. E. A. Quivey, 
Bowen, Illinois. 


Three and four-frame nuclei for sale, 
one or a truck load. Walker Apiaries, 
Pharr, Texas. 

CAUCASIANS—2-lb. package, $3.50; 3- 
lb. package, $4.50. Untested queens, $1.00 
each; 100 for $85.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Company, Rt. _3, Box 90, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Quality queens. Lynn | Wil- 
liams, Box 5760, Holly Lane, Paradise, 
California. oe) = 


PACKAGE BEES—Take a vacation on 
your express money. Come for your bees; 
be our guest while here. 1800 hives to 
shake. Booking orders now. MILLER 
BROS., SAFFORD, ALA. 

250 10-frame_ three-story colonies of 
bees for sale. R. Dreyer, 2256 Marconi 
Ave., Sacramento 21, Calif. 








cash, 500 colonies. 
Detroit 5, 





Martz, 








MISCELLANEOUS | 


ROYAL JELLY. 30 capsules $1. 50. - Cap- 
sul contains Royal Jelly, 10 mg., Vitamin 
B, 5 mg., Calcium Pantothenate, 5 mg. 
Eight-ounce jar honey with 320 mg. Roy- 
al Jelly $2.00 or $18. 00 per dozen. Prairie 
View Honey Company, 12303 12th Street, 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


“Adventures in Beekee ing.” I “Tilustrated. 
$2.00. Robert Oglesby, R Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

TRADE—Package bees for adding ma- 
chine, no junk. Crenshaw County Api- 
aries, Rutledge, Alabama. 


WANTED: 10-frame dovetailed hive 
bodies. With or without combs. Stan Tres- 
cott, Conesus, N. Y. 


CHEAP FEED FOR NORTHERN OHIO 
BEEKEEPERS. Soiled sugar in broken 
bags only 612 cents per pound. Easily 
cleaned by straining syrup after mixing. 
Stonehill Creameries, 2214 Gould Court, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PLAIN or wavy wired foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax Work- 
ers, Ithaca, New York. 
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HELP WANTED aaa 


WANTED—Reliable man for 1956 queen 
and package season. Howard Weaver, 
Navasota, Texas. 


WANTED—Experienced bee man. Im- 
mediate work, housing furnished. Most 
modern equipment to work with. Ray- 
mond Thomas, Inc., Five Points, Fresno 
County, Calif. 


WANTED — Expert beekeeper—perma- 
nent position. Farr, 4851 Paddock Road, 
Bond Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED, for large bee business. 
Excellent wages and year around job for 
good experienced satisfactory help. One 
inexperienced helper wanted also. M. E. 
Ballard, Roxbury, New York. 


WANTED—A good reliable man for a 
few months, or a permanent position for 
the right man. Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 
Texas. 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN. Season be- 
gins March ist. House and garden furn- 
ished. Give qualifications and wages ex- 
pected in first letter. Proper party will 
have opportunity to purchase my profit- 
able modern 1000 colony honey and polli- 
nating business. H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, 
Wisconsin. 

GOOD dependable beeman, good wages, 
steady employment, opportunity to lease 
later. Cc M. Hurst, Blackfoot, — Idaho. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED. Beeman able and 
reliable will work for reasonable salary. 
All replies answered. Box 156, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 








MAGAZINES ~ 

Know interesting facts. concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free 
for Rs'2/, or s2/6, or 40 cents (Interna- 
tional Money Order). Payment in mint 
postage stamps of your country accepted. 


Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a_ valuable 
source also for the practice. Classic. Year- 
ly DM 5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping 
friend will receive a sample copy. Biene- 
Verglag, Giebelbach, Lindau, Germany. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association, published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3. rs} ae annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only per an- 
num from the Hon. etetion Secre- 
tary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett 
Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription $1.00. Sample copy, 
fifteen cents. 
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Happy New Year 


Make 1956 Prosperous 
with 
PACKAGE BEES 


Replace all winter loss and make 
increase with proven stock and 
dependable service. 

Prices with agen qnnens 


1-24 $4. 00 ea. $5.00 ea. 
25-99 3.75 ea. 4.75 ea. 
100 or more 3.50 ea. 4.50 ea. 


For Island Hybrid Queens add 
25c each. 


“They Produce” 


Night shipment from junction 
of two main rail lines. 


Rossman Apiaries 


P. O. Box 133 
Moultrie, Ga. 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Caucasian Bees & Queens 


Our 1956 Prices 
Quantity 1to9 10-48 49-100 
2-Ib. w/q $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-lb. w/q 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Queens 1.35 1.25 1.15 


Book early and be assured 
of your favorite shipping | 
dates. | 

HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas | 














BETTER-BRED QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Happy New Year. 
Booking Orders for 1956. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Cabvest, Alabama 








Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 892 
Live Oak, California 














do so in the future. 


ITALIANS 








HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Now is a good time to plan for the coming 
season, also a good time to place your order 
for PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. STOVERS 
have spent many years supplying you with 
SUPERIOR BEES and will make every effort to 


Book Your Order Now — 
No Deposit Required — 


Prices will be announced soon. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. | 





CAUCASIANS 














BEEKEEPING IN MISSISSIPPI 
(Continued from page 21) 


and queen breeders. This area is well 
suited for this business because of the 
climate and the long season during 
which pollen and nectar are available. 

White sweet clover formerly grew 
abundantly in the prairie, but it has 
become rather scarce for the past sev- 
eral years. However, other clovers are 
now abundant since large acreages 
have gone into grasslands for cattle. 
Cotton also yields nectar well on this 
black land. Wild flowers, such as 
Spanish needle, goldenrod, aster, and 
boneset generally yield enough nectar 
for wintering. 

This southeastern long leaf pine area 
is also the home of several package 
bee and queen breeders. Commercial 
quantities of honey are also produced 
here. Some of the good honey plants 
here are gallberry, clovers, tung, and 
ti-ti. 

The third secondary area lies along 
the Mississippi River in the southwest- 
ern area of the state. This fertile area 


is largely devoted to cattle growing and 
the production of legume seed. Sev- 
eral migratory beekeepers have winter- 
ed in this area for many years. It is 
especially good for this purpose. There 
is an abundant source of pollen and 
nectar to be had in this section during 
the spring months. Also, a fair honey 
crop can be produced during this sea- 
son. However, in this same area, the 
bee pasturage is very poor in late sum- 
mer and fall. 

While there are areas in the rest of 
the state which might be considered 
submarginal, it would be very difficult 
to divide the marginal and the sub- 
marginal. Areas can be found in most 
any of these counties where beekeep- 
ing would be profitable. 
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The Picture Bee Magazine 
If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the_best? Condensed to save 
you time. Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 
y 


Clarkson, Kentuc 
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You'll get 
BETTER BEES & QUEENS 


From these members of 


The American Bee Breeders’ Ass’‘n. 


Alamance Bee Company — La Belle, Fla. and Graham, N. C. 
Bessonet Bee Company — Donaldsonville, La. 

E. J. Bordelon Apiaries — Moreauville, La. 

J. M. Cutts & Sons — Shipley, Fla. 

Jackson Apiaries — P. O. Box 58 — Funston, Ga. 
Jensen’s Apiaries — Macon, Miss. 

Little’s Apiaries — P. O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 
The Puett Company — Hahira, Ga. 

Rossman Apiaries — P. O. Box 133 — Moultrie, Ga. 
Stover Apiaries — Mayhew, Miss. 

Sunkist Bee Co. — Convent, La. 

Weaver Apiaries — Navasota, Texas 

Wicht Apiaries — 406 Miller St. — Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Wilbanks Apiaries — Claxton, Ga. 

York Bee Company — Box 300 — Jesup, Ga. 


“HIGH QUALITY IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN” 

















JENSEN’S BEES AND QUEENS 
. QUALITY plus SERVICE 
This looks like the year to put all available equipment 
into use. But do not delay placing your orders for 
package bees or queens, because the supply in the 
South will in all probability be inadequate to meet the 





demand. 

Our prices will be advanced 25c per package, and 10c 

each on individual queens, over last year. Now book- Reg. U.S. 
ing orders Pat. Off. 





, JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. _ U.S.A. 














PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
“Italians” 


Booking Orders. Write for Prices. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
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ITALIAN PACKAGES “GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 
We believe that our 46 years of beekeeping experience has 
enabled us to supply you with QUALITY and SERVICE 
which you will find in our “GULF BREEZE” stock. Book- 
ing orders now. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY  Donaldsonville, La. 

















All Grades, Send Samples 
H 12) N E Y WwW A N T E D Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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our February advertisement. 
GARON BEE COMPANY 





CARNIOLAN 
and CAUCASIAN 


Queen rearing for 1955 

over. Demand for Carni- 

olan and Caucasian queens 
was beyond our ability to supply 
on account of the freeze in March 
and April, but we are hoping to 
do better in quantity and quality 
for 1956. Booking orders now for 
early March and April queens. 


W. D. REAMS 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS and 
GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Unfortunately we could not arrive at definite prices in time for 


Donaldsonville, La. mes. a | 


this ad. Please write for prices at once, and look for prices in 





Box 87 LaBelle, Fla. 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 


That stand the test for honey-gather- 
ers; gentle; prolific; QUEENS BRED 
FROM HIVES making 300 pounds 
honey. 

QUANTITY 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2-lb. pkg. $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-lb. pkg. 4.75 4.50 4.25 
4-lb. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. pkg. 6.75 6.50 6.25 
Queens 1.25 1.15 1.00 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Box 172, > Seep Georgia, U.S.A. 





Grey Caucasians 


Quality Bees 
and 


Dependable Service 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
Bolling, Alabama 








Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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A CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 22) 
articles in the 1955 issues of Bee World 
were contributed by Abramovitz 
(USDA), Gochnauer (Univ. Minn.), 
Michael (USDA), Weaver (Texas), and 
Willson (N. Y.). With additional sup- 
port Bee World can print more of the 
abstracts, which are accumulating fast- 
er than there are pages on which to 

print them. 

To quote from the B. R. A. hand- 
book: 

“The objects of the Bee Research 
Association are to advance the scien- 
tific study of bees and beekeeping and, 
with a view thereto, to promote, fin- 
nance, organize, carry on, and encour- 
age research. These objects are ful- 
filled in several ways: 

“1. Large-scale experiments. 

“2. Co-ordination of research. 

“3. Information on current 

research.” 

It is in this last field that American 
beekeepers can gain so much from the 
B.R.A., which gives them—as no ex- 
isting organization i 
complete information about current 
research and developments in beekeep- 
ing. In addition to Bee World and Api- 
cultural Abstracts mentioned above, 
the B.R.A. has the biggest and best 
lending library on beekeeping and bee 
research in the world from which pub- 
lications can be borrowed by anyone 
who is a member of the B.R.A. 

There are two categories of mem- 
bership in the B.R.A.—Corporate (for 
beekeeping organizations), and _ Indi- 
vidual—which include a Bee World 
subscription, library privileges, re- 
prints issued free to members, ete. 
Further information and sample copies 
can be had free of charge from F.E.D. 
Hodges, 10 Barnett Wood Land, ASH- 
TEAD, Surrey, England. Incidentally, 
payments can be made with personal 
checks. 
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THREE-BAND and PURE THREE-WAY D. R. 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck. We guarantee live 
arrival. We ship you the package with the queen introduced or regular 
caged in the package, whichever you like. 
1956 Prices — Each with a Young Laying Queen 


Each-------- 2-Pound 3-Pound 4-Pound 5-Pound 
1 to 11------- $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
12 to 29---- 3.80 4.75 5.70 6.65 
30 or more- 3.60 4.50 5.40 6.30 


Untested Queens, each, $1.35; Tested queens, each $2.00 
If queenless bees are wanted, deduct $1.35 from the package price. 


JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 FUNSTON, GEORGIA U.S.A. 





LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 
(Continued from page 39) 

Loco-weed. An article in Iron Age 
suggests that one way to obtain seleni- 
um which is in short supply is to grow 
a species of loco-weed (Astragalus 
racemosus) in soils rich in this element. 
It adds that these plants have been 
known to contain up to 1.5 per cent 
selenium. This is a very high estimate, 
however, and according to the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, 0.5 per 
cent is the maximum amount. 

Loco-weeds are poisonous to cattle 
and produce two well-known diseases, 
alkali disease, a chronic type predomi- 
nating in South Dakota from eating 
small amounts of  selenium-bearing 
vegetation over a long period, and 
blind staggers, the acute type, found 
in Wyoming due to eating a_ large 
amount of such vegetation in a short 
time. 

Although bees visit these flowers for 
nectar, the loco-weeds appear to be 
very minor honey plants. This is for- 
tunate, for Vansell and Watkins re- 
ported in Bees and Honey that the 
spotted loco (Astragalus lentiginosus) 
yields a nectar which poisons the field 
bees in parts of Nevada and that the 
hives are so greatly weakened that the 
brood may starve. 

Professor O. A. Stevens, botanist at 
Fargo, North Dakota, writes me that 
most of the species of loco in his area 
are visited chiefly by bumblebees and 





none are considered valuable for 
beekeeping. 

HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
Young Laying Queens .................. $1.00 each 


: Return Mail 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 810 ROCKTON, PA. 


January, 1956 











DARK ITALIANS 
As GOOD As the Best 
Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. 


1 to 10 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 
11 to 50 1.25 3.75 4.75 
51 and up 1.15 3.50 4.50 


Place your order early. The de- 
mand for good queens and pack- 


























ages will be larger than the 
supply. 
WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Texas 
' ) 
aaiaail 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians 


1 to 50 50 up 
MIN, is isdestictncsnannsdedeuns $1.10 $1.00 
Sa 3.50 3.25 
Os. <P scnsanssssccsaiwccs 4.50 4.25 


Owned and Operated by 
J. H. Moody and W. L. Strength 
Prattville, Ala. 























Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 








OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


= Trade Mk. Reg. 


U. 8S. Pat. O 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


NOW IS THE TIME 
Now is the time to order your 
equipment for 1956. Lum- 


ber, wax, labor, cartons, 
nails, and about everything 
else we use has advanced in 
price. Order now at 1955 
catalog prices and save. Or- 
der now for freight shipment, 
and nail up your equipment 


this winter, and you will be ahead in all ways. Ship us your 
wax for cash, trade, or working basis. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 
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MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Personally raised. Gentle good workers; 
winter well. Queens $1.25 each. 


ELBERT S. CHILDS 
201 Garden Ave. Knoxville 18, Tenn. 


HONEY CANS 
60 lb. size, 16 for $10.85 
FREUND CAN CO. 
4444 Cottage Grove Ave. Chi. 15 
CANS—CAN CARTONS, MACHINERY 





Prepare for the Future... . 
Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 
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